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“NO NOBLER TASK SHALL I EVER ASK, THAN TO LIVE AND LOVE AS I TOI!” 
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Save Last Year’s. Special As Well As. This One 





























BACK OF THE HEZL—Eleven layers 
of heavy duck and highest grade rub- 
ber make this one of the strongest 
points of ithe whole boot. 

















THE ANKLE—Here’s where so many 
boots sag and crack. The “U.S.” 
Boot has an extra “collar” *hat runs 
all the way round the leg, and on top 


of thatis vulcanized a heavy side-stay. 
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Extra heavy Flange sole 


THE SOLE — -/ thick, single 
layer of the finest, toughest 
high-grade rubber. Its flange 
Shape means extra protection 
aataover. A rugged outside 


boxing unites the sole and the 
upper into one solid piece. 

















THE INsTEP—A boot has no lacing 
in front, like a shoe, to give as you 
walk. Every mile you go, the rubber 
bends and >uckles 900 times. IV e’ve 
put a series of graduated reinforcing 
layers into the instep, combining 
unusual flexibility with surprising 
Strength. 





























They guard 
against breaks 


The “U.S.” reinforcements 
that insure extra wear 


HERF are four places in a boot 

where the strain is worst—ankle, 
back of the heel, instep, sole. And a 
weakness of construction at any one of 
them will rob you of wear you ought 
to get. 

A break at one of these vital points 
and the boot is no longer waterproof. 

“U.S.” Boots are built to avoid just 
this sort of thing. At every point where 
these strains occur, from seven to 
eleven extra re-inforcing layers of fabric 
and tough rubber are built into every 
pair! 

No wonder they stand up! 

The diagrams at the left will show 
you just'how U. S. Boots are built. 
Notice the strong reinforcements built 
into the very wall of the boot. 

The construction of U. S. Boots is 
the result of 75 years of experience in 
boot making. Light enough for solid 
comfort—yet strong enough for the 


hardest tests you can give them—it 
takes years of experience to make a 
boot like that! 


Other ‘‘U. S.’’ Footwear—all built to 
give the utmost service 


You’ll find every type of rubber foot- 
wear in the big U. S. line. There’s the 
U. S. Walrus, the famous all-rubber 
overshoe—the U. S. lace Bootee, a 
rubber workshoe for spring and fall— 
U. S. Arctics and Rubbers—all styles 
and sizes for the whole family. Look 
for the “U.S.” trademark before you 
buy—the honor mark of the oldest 
rubber organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 
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When to Plant Flowers and 


WHEN TO PLANT FRUIT TREES, VINES, 
SHRUBS, BULBS, AND FLOWER SEED 
JANUARY 
RUIT Trees and Plants.—Plant apple, pear, 

quince, peach, plum, cherry, pecan, wal- 
nut, chestnut, grape, strawberry, dewberry, 
blackberry, raspberry, huckleberry, mulberry. 

Ornamental Shrubs and Trees.—Plant de- 
ciduous trees, shrubs, pines and hedge plants 
of practically all kinds including rose, spirea, 
hydrangea, privet, abelia, althea, crape myr- 
tle, bamboo, and many others. 

Sow Seed in Coldframe or Hotbed.—Agera- 
tum, alyssum, aquilegia, aster, candytuft, 
Canterbury bells, carnation, cobaea scandens, 
centaurea, coreopsis, cornflower, dianthus, 
foxglove, hollyhock, lychnis, marigold, mig- 
nonette, pansy, petunia, phlox, pink, poppy, 
tudbeckia, scabiosa, scarlet sage, snapdra- 
gon, stock, sweet William, verbena, vinca, 
wallflower, zinnia. 

Sow Outside.—Alyssum, aquilegia, aster, 
cornflower, mignonette, pansy, petunia, phlox, 
poppy, rudbeckia, snapdragon, stock, sweet 
William, sweet pea, wallflower. 

FEBRUARY 

RUIT Trees and Plants.—Plant all in Janu- 

ary list; and in addition in lower half of 
the South, fig, persimmon, pomegranate, paw- 
paw, citrus fruits, and other semi-tropical 
kinds. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Same as for 
January, adding sweet olive, English laurel, 
Portugese laurel, magnolia grandiflora, 
glauca and furcalius, and the Asiatic sorts. 

Sow Seed in Coldframes or Hotbed.—Same 
as for January, with addition of amaranth, 
balloon vine, balsam, calliopsis, castor bean, 
cockscomb, climbing cucumber, coleus, cos- 
mos, chrysanthemum, golden glow, gourds, 
hyacinth bean, nasturtium, portulaca, sweet 
sultan. 

Sow Outside.—Same as for January. 

Cuttings.—A large proportion of the popu- 
lar shrubs and hedge plants grow readily 
from cuttings put out in February and 
March, 

MARCH 

RUIT Trees and Plants.—Plant all trees, 

vines, shrubs, given in January and Feb- 
ruary lists. Also currant and gooseberries 
for mountains and upper Piedmont. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Plant all 





[™ A Farmer’s wife! 

It’s a glorious life, 
Wholesome and clean that I lead. 
To help with the work, 

And never to shirk; 
This has become my creed. 


Sights of ne’er ending toil, 

And vast richness of soil, 

Surround me and thrill me each day; 
Stiring dreams in my heart 

For a still greater part 

In this battle of life to play. 





THE SONG OF A FARMER'S WIFE 


In the twilights I sigh 
O’er the beauties of sky, 
And the sunsets I see, o’er the hill. 
While dawn with its ray 
Brings another glad day, 
And I set to my task with a will. 
x * * 
So, work as you can 
For its God's own plan, 
-That our living should come from the soil. 
No nobler task 
Shall I ever ask, e 
Than to live and to love as I toil. 
—Charlene Weathers Hopson. 








in January and February lists and in addi- 
tion, mountain laurel, holly, pines, cedars, 
and other conifers, and broad-leaf ever- 
greens. 

Sow Seed in Coldframes.—All kinds listed 
in January and February may be sowed in 
coldframes this month. 


Plants From Coldframes from seed sowed in 
January are now ready to be set out in per- 
manent places. Second plantings may now 
be made. 


Sow Outside.—All kinds named above grown 
from seed may be sowed outside below a line 
drawn from Norfolk, Va., through Raleigh, 
N. C., Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., 
to Atlanta, Ga. Also chrysanthemum, violet, 
perennial phlox, verbena, dianthus, pink, 
scabiosa, rudbeckia, gelden glow, etc., may 
be divided and reset. 

APRIL 
RUIT Trees and Plants.—The plants given 
in lists of three preceding months may be 
planted in the mountain regions this month, 
They should, however, be dormant when set. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Same as 
above. 

Transplant to Open.—All coldframe and hot- 
bed plants may be transplanted as they be- 
come of sufficient size. 

Sow Seed in Open.—Carnation, cobea scan- 
dens, centaurea, coreopsis, cosmos, dianthus, 
hollyhock, marigold, morning-glory, petunia, 
pink, rudbeckia, scabiosa, scarlet sage, snap- 


dragon, stock, sunflower, verbena, wallflower, 
zinnia. 
MAY 
RANSPLANT to Open.—Sowings for suc- 
cession made in March and April will be 
transplanted this month, 


JUNE AND JULY 
ERY little seed sowing or plant setting 
can be done between June 1 and about Au- 


gust 15 or 20, 
AUGUST 


OW in Sheltered Beds.—Alyssum, aster, 
candytuft, Canterbury bells, carnation, 
cornflower, dianthus, hollyhock, larkspur, 
marigold, mignonette, pansy, petunia, phlox, 
pink, snapdragon, stock, verbena. 


Cuttings of summer annuals and biennials 
made now will carry the blooming season 
well on to frost. Div le and reset violets. 


SEPTEMBER 
OW in Sheltered Beds.—Same as for Au- 
gust. Also aquilegia, coreopsis, lychnis, 


poppy, rudbeckia, scabiosa, sweet William, 
wallflower. Plant strawberry, violets, and 
perennial phlox. Thin and transplant August- 
sowed seedlings. 
OCTOBER 

OW in Sheltered Beds.—Same as for August 
and September. 

Plant Bulbs.—Crocus, daffodils, hyacinth, 
jonquil, lily of the valley, tulips, and in 


Vegetables 


northern half of territory transplant hardy 
annuals and perennials started from seed in 
August and September. 


NOVEMBER 


RUIT Trees and Plants.—Plant apple, pear, 

quince, peach, plum, cherry, pecan, wal- 
nut, chestnut, grapes, strawberry, dewberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, huckleberry, mul 
berry, persimmon, fig, pomegranate, paw- 
paw, citrus, and other semi-tropical kinds. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Flowering 
shrubs, abelia grandiflora, althea, barberry 
(Japanese), crape myrtle, redbud, golden bell, 
deutzia, dogwood, hydrangea, spirea, weigela, 
tamaracks, several privet, pyracanthus. 
Perennial climbing vines: Boston ivy, Vir- 
ginia creeper, Dutchman's pipe, trumpet 
vine, virgin’s bower, yellow jessamine, cle- 
matis, paniculata, clematis, jackmanii, Eng- 
lish ivy, honeysuckle, hop, Madeira, jasmine, 
kudzu, wistaria, woodbine, and rose. Narrow- 
leaved evergreens, arborvitae, biota, Japan- 
ese cedar, leda, deodara, juniper, hemlock, 
retinospora, yew, longleaf pine, loblolly pine. 
Broad leaved evergreens: Abelia_ grandi- 
flora, camellia, cape jessamine, cherry 
laurel, Japanese privet, Amoor privet, ma- 
honia, euonymus, English laurel, mountain 
laurel, magnolia, kalmia, gallberry, Portugese 
laurel, sweet olive, bamboo, yucca, 


Bulbs.—Crocus, daffodils, jonquils, hya- 
cinths, tulips, peonies, lily of the valley, 
canna. 

From Coldframes and Beds made in Au- 
gust and September, transplant carnation, 
Canterbury bells, coreopsis, cornflower, lark- 
spur, pansy, petunia, poppy, verbena, and 
many others. 


Sow Seed in Coldframes or Hotbeds.— 
Any of the seeds listed for sowing in Janu- 
ary or October may be started under pro- 
tection in November. November is probably 
the best month in the year for sowing sweet 
pea seeds, and for planting apple, pear, 
peach, plum, and all similar orchard fruits. 
It is one of the best months for planting 
small fruits, like strawberry and other ber- 
ries. 


DECEMBER 
HE planting of seeds and the setting of 
trees, shrubs, and vines listed for No- 


vember and January may usually be made as 
well in December as a month earlier or later, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Making the Farm Home Beautiful 


Where to Obtain House Plans 


UNITED States Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Rural Enginéering, Washington, 
D. C. Farm home plans. 

The Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
Jeans, La. 

Face Brick Bungalow arid Small House 
Plans (issued in four booklets at 25 cents 
each); The Home of Beauty, 50 plans for 50 
cents. The American Face Brick Associa- 
tion, 130 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Harris Home Book of Plans, Harris Broth- 
ers Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Colonial Houses, $5, Stucco Houses $10. 
(These contain perspectives, floor plans, de- 
scriptions and estimates.) Henry T. Child, 
20 Madison Ave., New York. 

The Pictorial Book of House Plans (price 
on application), The Pictorial Review Co., 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

W. W. Pardy, 1135 Lumber Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Per set $1.50. 

Division of Publications, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn., Farm building plans, 10 
cents per plan, or all plans for $3.50. 

Yoho and Merritt, Empire Building, Seat- 
tle, Washington. Craftsman Bungalows, $1; 
Colénial Homes, 50 cents. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Service Bureau, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Journal Bungalows and 
Journal Houses, 50 cents each. 

E, W. Stillwell and Company, Los Angeles, 
California. West Coast Bungalows, $1; The 
New Colonials, $1; Representative California 
Homes, $1; Little Bungalows, $1; Garage 
Folder, 10 cents. 

Any three books and garage folder, post- 
paid, for $2.50. 


Walls and Wall Covering 


I" IS best to remove any old loose paper and 

if one does not want to paper with regular 
wall paper, butchers’ or building paper can be 
put on with narrow wooden strips, making a 
clean nice wall. Where there has been no 
paper and the house is not lathed and plas- 
tered, beaverboard can be put on by some 
home folks. If you have good plaster founda- 
tion, the cold water colored mixture can be 
easily applied and stenciled. I rather like this 
finish as it iseasy to apply and by getting a 
good quality it will not rub off and can be 
obtained in soft tones. Below are a few sug- 
gestions in color and design. 

North exposures and rooms that seem cold 
and dark need warm colors—yellow, orange, 
red. 

If room is small, light color makes it ap- 
pear larger. 

Dark colors are advancing colors, making 
large rooms look smaller. 

Southern or western exposures require cool 
colors—blue, violet, green. 

Stripes make room appear. higher. 

Bright colors make one restless. 

Red paper often causes headaches. 

If one has several good pictures and wants 
them to stand out, it is best not to use pat- 
terned paper unless indistinct in design. 

Be sure to choose colors that harmonize 
with rugs and furniture.—Lulu Samuel Green, 
district agent. 


How to Paint Furniture 


PREPARE new, unfinished wood furni- 
ture for painting, smooth with No. 1 sand- 
paper followed by No. 00, rubbing with light, 
firm strokes, first across and then with the 
grain. Wipe off the dust. 

Pine furniture which is to be finished in a 
delicate tint should next receive a coat of 
white shellac to bind the pitch and prevent 
discoloration of the paint. If the finish is to 
be dark in tone, the less expensive orange 
shellac may be used. In furniture of other 
woods, any knots or sappy places should be 
coated with shellac but it will not be neces- 
sary to go over the entire surface. When 
the surface is perfectly smooth and clean, 
proceed by the following method. 

For the foundation coats, use any standard 
brand of flat paint of the desired color. As 
these coats will be covered by the finishing 
coats of enamel tley need not match the lat- 
ter precisely. Open the can and stir the 
paint thoroughly from the bottom. Apply 
three successive coats from 24 to % hours 
apart. Brush each coat out thin and take 
care that the paint does not settle in any 
grooves or flutings because thick coats will 
not dry properly. As a general rule the 
paint should be just as it comes from the 
can, but in exceptional instances it may 
prove too thick to flow freely, in which case 
a small quantity of turpentine may be thor- 
oughly stirred in. No definite rule for pro- 
portions can be given as conditions vary. 

Smooth each coat with No. 00 sandpaper 
when dry, to remove brush marks, rubbing 
at right angles to their direction. Wipe off 
the dust. 

Finish with one or preferably two coats of 
high grade enamel from 36 to 48 hours apart, 
using it just as it comes from the can after a 
thorough mixing. Do not use too large a 
brush and be sure it is perfectly clean. If 
the desired shade cannot be obtained ready 
mixed, buy the nearest and modify with ordi- 
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—Keith’s Magazine 


A ROOMY HOME THAT CAN BE BUILT WITH A MINIMUM COST 


nary oil colors in tubes or with coach col- 
ors. Either gloss, semi-gloss or dull enamel 
may be used. 

Painting old furniture: The process of 
painting old furniture is the same as that for 
new except that two foundation coats are us- 
ually sufficient unless a dark colored piece is 
to be changed to ivory or a delicate tint. The 
method of preparation varies, however, ac- 
cording to the kind and condition of old 
finish. Wax should be removed by sponging 
with turpentine, the surface afterward being 
washed with warm soapsuds followed by 
clear water and wiped dry. Then let stand 
24 hours before starting to paint. Varnished 
or painted surfaces will only require to be 
sponged off and sandpapered smooth, unless 
the old finish is flaking, crumbling or crack- 
ing, in which case it should be removed right 
down to the wood. For this purpose use a 
chemical paint and varnish remover, follow- 
ing the instructions printed on the label. 
When the surface is clean and dry, proceed 
as for new furniture. 

To paint wicker furniture: Whether the 
pieces have previously been stained, painted, 
or left natural, wash thoroughly with a solu- 
tion of 1 rounded tablespoon of washing soda 
thoroughly dissolved in a quart of warm 
water, using a small scrub brush, Stand out- 
doors in the sun to dry. Paint, taking care 
that the paint does not accumulate in the 
crevices where the reeds or willow withes 
cross. 


How to Finish Floors 


TAINING.—Use commercial wood stain. 
Have floor smooth and dry and follow di- 
rections given on can. Allow to dry at least 


24 hours. Polish with weighted brush and 
apply filler if necessary. Dry and oil or 
varnish. 


Filling.—Commercial paste filler. Use on 
porous wood like oak. Not necessary on 
pine. Apply to clean floor with brush. Dry 
20 minutes and rub in with cotton waste or 
burlap. Allow to become thoroughly dry be- 
fore finishing floor with wax, oil or varnish. 

Varnishing.—Use floor varnish and perfect- 
ly clean brush. Brush on, following grain of 
wood. Let it become perfectly dry before using 
or applying second coat. Varnished floors 
may be kept clean with the dustless mop and 
an oceasional oiling with floor oil. One part 
light motor oil to 3 parts kerosene is good. 
Do not use too much oil. 

Oiling.—Use crude oil, or cylinder oil or 
boiled linseed oil combined with equal parts 
turpentine. Apply with brush and rub in 
with soft cloth. Put on as much as floor 
will absorb and polish well. If stain is used 
first do not have it too dark as oil dark- 
ens it. Keep clean with dry mop and wipe 
up occasionally with oil mop. Do not scrub 
either varnished or oiled floors. 

Painting.—Use good grade floor or deck 
paint. Brush in, following grain of wood. 
Dry well before applying second coat. A last 
coat of equal parts linseed oil and turpen- 
tine rubbed in after final coat of paint will 
make paint wear better. Sweep with soft 
brush and dust with dry or oiled mop. Spots 
may be removed with damp cloth but do not 
scrub. 


Waxing.—Use commercial floor wax. Wax 
may be applied to stained, painted or var- 
nished wood or directly on bare wood. Ap- 
ply in thin coats and rub a great deal with 
woolen cloth or piece of old carpet. Polish 
with weighted brush. Waxed floors are beau- 
tiful but require a great deal of work to 
keep in order. Keep dusted with dry mop 
and wax whenever necessary but never use 
oil on waxed floor. 


Homemade Floor Finishes 
Stain No. 1 

1 ounce of permanganate of potash 

1 quart warm water. 

HE solution made by dissolving the per- 

manganate Of potash in the water is vio- 
let colored, but when it is applied to wood 
a chemical action results and the wood is 
stained brown. This stain gives better re- 
sults on pine than on oak flooring. 

Stain No. 2 
% pound raw sienna (ground in oil) 
2 ounces raw umber (ground in oil) 
1 pint boiled linseed oil 
1 pint turpentine 
% pint ground Japan drier. 

Putting these materials into a bottle and 
shaking vigorously is perhaps the best way 
of mixing this stain. It has been found to 
give excellent results on oak. 

Shellac Varnish 

2 pounds gum shellac 
% pound castor oil 
1 gallon alcohol, denatured according to U. 

S. Internal Revenue formula No. 1 


Put these ingredients into a well-stoppered 
bottle in a warm place, and shake the mix- 
ture frequently until the shellac is dissolved. 
The alcohol should contain not more than 5 
per cent of water, and care should be taken 
not to drop any water into it as it is being 
mixed with the dry shellac. The castor oil 
aids in making the varnish flexible and less 
brittle when dry, but may be omitted; in 
that case, the quantity of gum _ shellac 
should be increased to two and one-half 
pounds. If too thick, this varnish may be 
thinned by the addition of more alcohol. 

Floor Wax No. 1 
1 pint turpentine 
4 ounces beeswax 
3 ounces aqua ammonia 
cent) 
1 pint water. 

Mix beeswax and turpentine and heat them 
by placing the vessel in hot water until the 
wax dissolves. Remove the mixture from 
the source of heat, add ammonia and water, 
and stir vigorously until the mass becomes 
creamy. On varnished or shellacked floors 
this wax should be applied lightly and any 
excess wiped off at once, because ammonia 
dissolves varnish and shellac. Unfinished 
oak flooring polished with this wax will be 
darkened somewhat as a result of the chemi- 
cal action or the ammonia. 

Floor Wax No. 2 
% pound beeswax 

1 pound paraffin 
% pint raw linseed oil 
1% pints turpentine. 

Melt the beeswax and the paraffin, add the 
linseed oil and turpentine, and stir, in the 


(strength, 10 per 


ri 


mixture vigorously. Unfinished wood will be 
darkened somewhat by this wax as a result 
of the absorption of the linseed oil. 


Varnish Remover 


4 parts benzol 
3 parts amyl acetate or fusel oil 
1 part carbon tetrachloride or chloroform. 

After this mixture has been applied to the 
wood and allowed to stand for a few minutes, 
the old varnish may be scraped or brushed 
off with a dull knife, steel wool, or excelsior. 
This varnish remover and others of this type 
should be used only where there is good 
ventilation and no open flame of any kind, 
for they contain anasthetic and inflammable 
materials. 

Crack Filler—Take 3 quarts of hot water, 
put enough torn newspaper into it to absorb 
it all, and let it soak until it is soft and 
pulpy; then add % pound of alum and % 
pound of flour that have been mixed to- 
gether, and stir thoroughly. Cook it until 
it is as thick as putty, and then press in 
the cracks. Half of this quantity is enough 
for an average-sized room. 


Suggestions for Decorating the 
Living Room 
IVORY WOODWORK AND DOORS 
STAINED MAHOGANY 

WALts light gray in south rooms, delicate 
buff in north rooms. 

Rugs gray with bit of black. 

Furniture mahogany or wicker stained ma- 
hogany or painted ivory. 

Curtains white net at windows, overdraper- 
ies deep rose. 

IVORY WOODWORK THROUGHOUT 
Walls small blue and gray pattern paper. 
Rugs Navajo Indian rugs in gray, black, 

white and bit of red. 

Furniture painted gray with loose cushions 
on chairs of black sateen tied with med- 
ium blue cords. 

Curtains white net at windows, side curtains 
of very narrow black sateen banded and 
tied with blue. 

DARK BROWN (Weathered) OAK WOOD- 

WORK 


Walls soft, but not yellow, tan with cream 
ceiling. , 

Rugs Oriental pattern in dull colors. 

Furniture painted putty color with mulberry 
cushions. 

Curtains narrow mulberry side curtains. 

CHERRY WOODWORK 

Wall paper may have small grayish tan 
pattern on creamy tan ground. 

Rugs blue and tan with touch of deep rose. 

Furniture, mahogany frames upholstered in 
blue and tan. 

Curtains glass curtains thin white voile, ov- 
erdrapes matching darkest shade in wall 
paper. 


The Cost of Electricity 


LECTRIC light and power on the farm are 
very cheap. The average farm home uses 
only 5 or 10 cents’ worth of electricity ina 
day. 
One cent’s worth of electricity will do any 
one of these things: 
Light a large reading lamp for 5 hours, 
Light an ordinary fixture in the kitchen, 
bathroom or bedroom for 8 hours. 
Light an electric lamp in the barn for 10 
hours, 
Pump 225 gallons of water, 
Run a 9-inch fan for 5 hours, 
Run a washing machine for 40 minutes, 
Heat an electric iron for 22 minutes, 
Run a sewing machine for 2 hours, 
milking machine for 1-4 hour, 


Run a 

Run a churn for 1 hour, 

Run a separator for 1 hour, 
Run a grindstone for 1 hour, 
Run a fanning mill for 1 hour, 
Run acorn sheller for 1 hour, 


Run a vacuum sweeper for 1 hour. 
Saving With Electricity 


LECTRIC light and power for the farm are 

not only cheap, but actually save time and 
money. On many farms where electric light 
and power are used the following amounts of 
time and money are saved each week. 


Cleaning and trimming lamps.......... 3 hrs 
Operating cream separator.............. 1 hr. 
Operating washing machine............ 3 hrs. 
Operating grindstone................-+ 1-2 hr. 
SD MERNDE) Sek wsedeuahe¥esiaresesvnees 5 hrs. 
Operating fanning mill............... 1-2 hr. 
Using electric iron...........eeeeseeeees 1 hr. 

Total Clans DOUG. 20 Sine csececes ses 14 hrs. 


An hour of labor on the farm is worth at 
least 40 cents. So the 14 hours saved by 
electric light and power are worth 14 times 
40 cents, or $5.60 per week. This means a 
saving of $291.20 per year. 

An electric vacuum sweeper saves some 
time too by making the sweeping a quicker 
and easier job. This saving might be added 
to the time given above.—The A. B. C. of 
Electricity for the Farm, North Carolina Uni- 
versity News Sheet. 
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Looks, Comfort, and Service in Clothes 


A Few Dress Hints 


The Mistakes an Unbecomingly Gowned 
Woman Makes 

HE right gown for the right occasions 

is the secret of being well dressed. The 
most beautiful and artistic costume worn at 
the wrong time looks in bad taste and out of 
place. : 

A well-known woman, noted for always be- 
ing beautifully dressed, once said: “Remem- 
ber always that a really artistic costume is 
one which makes us say ‘what a lovely girl!’ 
rather than ‘what a lovely gown she is 
wearing.’ ”’ 

1. Our clothes should make the wearer’s 
good quallities stand out. 

2. They should be planned with an idea to 
line and space and balance. A short, stout 
figure with bands of trimming running 
around the skirt will look just that much 
shorter and stouter. Vertical lines tend to 
give a look of slimness. 

3. Every woman has a style of her own, 
and she should study it and dress so as to 
bring out her good points. She should con- 
sider the color of her hair or eyes in select- 
ing the lines of her clothes. Stooped or nar- 
row shoulders can be made to look less nar- 
row by the plan of a gown, and in the same 
way, stout figures can be made to look less 
stout. 

4. Have an eye always to balance. A hat 
worn at the wrong angle often makes an 
otherwise pleasing outline entirely displeas- 
ing; a skirt poorly hung can rob an other- 
wise well-made gown of all style and sense 
of proportion. 

5. Criticise your own garments. Have them 
neat, graceful beautiful, allowing for free 
movements of the body. 

6. Everything depends on appropriateness. 
Our daily clothes should be adapted to our 
uses. 

7. If one has not just the right gown for 
the right occasion it is always in better 
taste to be too plainly dressed rather than 
overdressed. 

8 Simplicity in dress does not necessarily 
mean plainness, but it means knowing what 
to leave off in the way of decoration—in not 
spoiling a costume by useless and out-of- 
place ornaments. 


The Paper Dress Form 


OMEN who have heard of the gummed 

paper dress forms have been eager for 
directions for making them. This form has 
been very extensively introduced by home 
demonstration agents, but full directions for 
making it are given in Department Circular 
207, The Paper Dress Form, which may be 
had upon request to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. 

The foundation of the dress form is a close 
fitting undervest worn over the usual under- 
clothing by the model whose form is to be 
reproduced. On this are pasted, in two lay- 
ers, strips of gummed paper such as comes 
in rolls for bundle-wrapping. The circular 
describes all the materials necessary and 
gives each step of the process in detail. 

If a woman intends planning and fitting 
new garments for herself or for a member of 
the family away from home, remodeling old 
dresses or altering ready-to-wear clothes, 
she will find the dress form exceedingly use- 
ful in her sewing room. 


Boots and Shoes 


UY shoes in which the manufacturer is 

willing to stamp his name. 

Try different makes until a comfortable 
shoe is obtained. 

Select shoes that fit. 

Select shoes that permit standing, walk- 
ing, quick turning in comfort and safety. 

Select shoes that have no danger of slip- 
ping, turning ankles. or falling. 

Select shoes that retain their shape. 

Avoid heels which throw weight upon toes. 

Avoid heels that are too small to support 
weight of the body. 

Be sure that they are long enough. 

One inch longer than foot is proper length. 

Select shoes with rounded, not pointed, 
toes. 

Insist on low heels. 

Rubber heels lessen jar and last longer. 

Care of the Shoes 

Keep in repair. 

Send to shoemaker for repairs at first sign 
of wearing out. 

Keep polished; good polishes preserve 
leather and insure good looks. 

More than one pair is advisable. 

Shoe trees in extra pairs keep them in 
shape. 

Do not let heels get run down. 

To lengthen the life of your shoes, try 
wiping them thoroughly with a damp cloth 
once a week, and then rubbing warm castor 
oil into the leather. When your shoes be- 
come wet, be sure to rub in some oil before 
letting them dry, and do not place too near 
the heat when drying them. 


: 





oil into a tin plate to cover the bottom. 
Then stand the shoes with the heels propped, 
so that the soles rest in the oil. Let them 
stand thus over night. In the morning wipe 
off the excess oil. 


Equipment for Home Repairing 


Last holder, three or four iron lasts of diif- 
ferent sizes, shoemaker’s hammer, pair of 
pinchers, one or two leather knives, leather 
rasp or file, awls, nails for soles and heels, 
flax thread for soles, bristles, wax. 

Made-up repair kits, containing all neces- 
sary articles may be obtained from dealers 
in shoe findings or in any of the large mail- 
order houses, 


Umbrellas and Raincoats 


OW to Mend an Umbrella—lInstead of 

darning a hole in an umbrella, soak a 

small piece of black sticking plaster until 
it beomes quite soft, then place this care- 
fully under the hole 
on the inside of the 
umbrella, letting it 
dry. 

For a Shabby Um- 
brella—Sponge it 
with strong tea well 
sweetened. The tea 
restores the color of 
the fabric and the 
sugar stiffens it. 

To Clean a Rain- 
coat..—Rub the soiled 
parts of a mackin- 
tosh with a freshly 
cut potato. Wipe with 
a dampened flannel 
and dry. This will 
remove spots without 
injuring the fabric. 


Water - proof Cloth 
That Is Porous 


A POROUS water- 

proof cloth is good 
for outer garments 
during, wet weather, 
for those whose du- 
ties or labor causes 
them to perspire free- 
ly. The best way for preparing such cloth 
is by the process adopted for the time 
of the French soldiers during the Cri- 
mean War. It is as follows: Take 2% pounds 
of alum and dissolve this in 10 gallons of 
boiling water; then in a separate vessel dis- 
solve the same quantity of sugar of lead 
(a poison) in 10 gallons of water, and mix the 
two solutions. The cloth is now well stirred 
in this liquid, until every part of it is pene- 
trated; then it is drained and dried in the 
air; or in a warm room; then it is washed 
in cold water and dried again, when it is fit 
for use. If necessary, the cloth may be dip- 
ped in the liquid and dried twice before be- 
ing washed. The liquor appears curdled, 
when the alum and lead solutions are mixed 
together. The sulphate of lead is taken up 





in the pores of the cloth, and it is unaffected 
by rains or moisture, and yet it does not 
render the cloth air-tight. Such cloth is 
also partially non-inflammable. A solution of 
alum itself will render cloth prepared as de- 
scribed, partially water-proof, but it is not 
so good as the sulphate of lead. 

NOTICE.—Do not forget to keep the sugar 
of lead or rinsing waters from the children 
as it is a deadly poison if drunk. 


Removal of Stains 


LOOD and Meat Juice.—1. Rub with naph- 

tha soap, soak in warm water and wash, 

2. A paste of raw starch mixed with 

cold water can be applied to stains on flannel 

and blankets and heavy goods. Repeat if 
necessary. 

Bluing.—Boil the stained material for about 
20 minutes, adding vinegar if a bleach is 
necessary. 

Chocolate, Cocoa and Coffee.—Use boiling 
water, bleaching if 
necessary with potas- 
sium permanganate 
or Javelle water. If 
cream has been 
addded to coffee, 
first apply a grease 
solvent. 

Egg.—W ash in cold 
water, then warm 
water and soap. 

Fruit and Fruit 
Juices.—Use boiling 
water, applying 
bleach if necessary. 
Repeat the applica- 
tion of boiling water, 
poured from a height. 

Grass.—!. Wash 
with cold water and 
soap, bleach if nec- 
essary. 2. Use grain 
or wood alcohol or 
ether, applied by 
sponging. 

For colored fabrics, 
apply molasses or 


WHICH OF THESE GIRLS LOOKS READY paste of soap and 
TO DO HER WORK? 


cooking soda and let 
stand over night. 

Grease and Oils.—Use absorbents as listed 
above in materials liable to be injured by 
water. Use ether or benzine on delicate 
fabrics. Use warm water and soap on wash 
goods. 

Indelible Pencil.—1. Soak in alcohol and 
wash with water and soap. 2. Wash with 
soap and water and apply potassium perman- 
ganate. 

Ink.—Soak fresh stains in sour milk or but- 
termilk or apply an absorbent. 

Soak stain with oxalic acid solution, rinse 
in warm water to which few drops of am- 
monia are added. 


Iodine.—1. Soak or sponge with am- 
monia. 2. Prepare starch as for laundry 
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1200—A Smart Over-blouse.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 14% yards %- 
inch material. 


1904—Two Suits From One Pattern.—Cut 
in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. 
Size 12 requires for the school suit, 
2% yards 36-inch material for the 
shirt and 1% yards 44-inch for the 
trousers; and the pm im & 
quires in the same size 3% yard 
inch material with 4% yar Se tosh 
contrasting. 


1641—Dress For the Am er a Pat Figured.—Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 4 , 48 and 50 


or coin (coin preferred). The spring 















1641 
5 Tame. 
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Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
of 


embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. rice 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 


1657 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 34 yards 44-inch material 
with 4% yard %-inch contrasting 
color. 

Transfer Pattern No, 635—in yellow only 
—15 cents extra. 


—<s Pleasing Apron That Will Save 
‘ou Well.—Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 4 
Inches oe co oe Size % re- 
ards 3%-inch “sasterial 
vith. ee yards binding. 


1633—Youthful Bouffant Preck<Cut in 
sizes 16 years, %, 38, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. “Sine % re- 
quires 4% yards %-inch material. 


fashions contains over 300 styles, 








purposes, immerse stained material and boil. 
3. Wash with alcohol. 


Iron.—l. Cover stain with salt, moisten 
with lemon juice, hang in sunlight. 2. Boil 
stain in solution of cream of tartar water 
made in proportion of four teaspoons cream 
of tartar to one pint of water 3. Apply un- 
diluted oxalic acid or dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Rinse thoroughly in hot water to 
which has been added borax or a few drops 
of ammonia. 

Kerosene.—Use soap and warm water. 


Machine Oil.—1. Soap and cold water. 2. 
Sponge with turpentine, 

Medicine.—Soak in alcohol, dilute oxalic 
acid or apply boiling water. 

Mildew.—1. If fresh, wash with soap and 
cold water. 2. Soak in sour milk, place in 
sun without rinsing. 3. Bleach old stain 
with Javelle or potassium permanganate. 


Mud.—1. Allow to dry and brush. 2. Sponge 
with alcohol. 

Paint and Varnishes.—!. Sponge with tur- 
pentine. 2. Boil white cottons and linens in 
solution of washing soda (3 teaspoons to 
each gallon of water). 3. Use carbon tetra- 
chloride on delicate goods. 

Perspiration.—Use soap and warm water; 
bleach. Remove odor with chloroform. 

Pitch, Rosin, Automobile and Wagon 
Grease.—1l. Rub with fat and wash. 2. Sponge 
with benzine, gasoline or carbon tetra- 
chloride. 

Scorch.—Wet and bleach in sunshine. 

Shoe Polish.—Black—Rub with grease then 
make thick suds and wash. Use turpentine 
on wools and silks. Brown—Soap and water; 
sponge wool with alcohol, then wash in soap 
and water. 

Soot.—Brush lightly, then use absorbent 
powders, as dry magnesia, fullers earth or 
corn starch. 

Stove Polish.—1. Soap and cold water. 2, 
Immerse in gasoline or chloroform. 

Tobacco.—1. Soap and water, followed by 


lemon juice bleach. 2. Use. Javelle on white 
cottons and linens. 3. Sponge wool with 
alcohol. 


Tomato Vine.—1. Bleach with sunlight and 
lemon juice. 2. Sponge stains with alcohol. 
3. Bleach with Javelle water. 

Vaseline.—Treat as grease. Soak old stains 
in turpentine. 

Water.—Dampen entire garment, press 
while damp. Shake in steam and press. 

Wax or Paraffin.—Treat as grease, using 
absorbents. Bleach. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING STAIN 
REMOVERS 


pra Water.—One-half pound chloride 
of lime dissolved in two quarts cold water. 
Dissolve one pound of washing soda in one 
quart of boiling water. Pour the clear liquid 
from the chloride of lime into a bottle and 
mix with the solution of washing soda. Cork 
and keep in a dark place. ° 

Oxalic Acid—POISON.—Sometimes called 
salts of lemon.—Dissolve one ounce of the 
acid crystals in three-quarters of a cup of 
warm water. 

Potassium Permanganate.—Dissolve one 
teaspoon crystals in one pint water. 

Hydrogen Peroxide.—Add a few drops of 
ammonia just before using to make it work 
more quickly. 


How to Test Fabrics 


TTON.—To detect starch or sizing added 

to make material appear heavier, hold 
cloth to light and sizing may be seen filling 
the pores, or rub material briskly and if. siz- 
ing is present to great degree it will appear 
as a white powder. To detect false merceri- 
zation, boil piece of goods. True merceriza- 
tion is not removed by boiling. 


Linen.—To detect cotton try these tests. 
Linen threads break with uneven pointed 
ends, while cotton breaks with a tufted end. 
Linen fabric when briskly rubbed remains 
smooth, while cotton becomes rough. Put a 
drop of oil on fabric and press between blot- 
ters. If linen, spot looks transparent. 


Silk.—To detect cotton, burn a little of the 
sample and note the odor. Silk gives an odor 
of burning feathers. To detect metal, burn 
small sample. If there are no metalic salts 
present the substance left is an indefinite 
mass and very little of it. If a large amount 
of the material is left in very nearly the 
original form, it shows heavily weighted 
silk which will soon wear out. 


Wool.—To detect cotton try these methods. 
True wool fibers pull apart rather slowly and 
are kinky and stiff. A mixture of cotton and 
wool wrinkles easily when wet. Boil a sam- 
ple in a weak lye solution. The wool disap- 
pears, leaving the cotton. 





E basis of child welfare is health and 

physical development, the foundation of 
child health lies in proper feeding. In its 
broad aspects the proper feeding of children 
revolves around a public recognition of the in- 
terdependence of humans upon dairy cattle. 
The white race cannot survive without dairy 
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products.”.—Herbert Hoover, United States 
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2 : —From Corticelli Lessons in Crochet. 
These letters are suitable for filet crochet or cross stitch embroidery. 
many meshes in length and width are required for the 
in the center of the filet square. 
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Good Sewing Habits 


GIRLS, do you like to use thimbles when 


you sew? If so, you are on the right road 
to good seamstresses some day. If you do 
not, you should use every effort to learn 


just as soon as you can, for the longer you 
try to sew without thimbles, the harder it 
will be to learn to use them. As soon as 
you reach the time when you feel awkward 
when trying to sew without thimbles, you 
may feel that you are making progress. 
Sewing should not be a drudgery. Much 
of the physical strain can be avoided by sit- 
ting in the proper sewing position. That is 
by sitting up straight and holding your work 
up in front of you, or by using a sewing 
table and keeping your work on the table. 
It is necessary, also to keep both feet on the 
floor. The reason many women grow tired 
and nervous when sewing is because they sit 
with their knees crossed and bend their 
backs to bring their heads down to their 
work, thus cramping all their vital organs. 
This position continued for any length of 
time would naturally make a woman tired 
and nervous even if she were, not sewing. 
Girls in particular should be very careful 
to start right habits when sewing, for as 
they grow older they will unconsciously con- 
tinue with the habits they have already 
formed. If they think for a moment every 
time they sit down to sew and are careful to 
place themselves in the proper position, with 
their thimbles in use, they will when grown 
assume this position without thinking and 
will be able to sew without the nervous 
strain that too often accompanies sewing. 


It should always be a pleasure to sit down 
to some needlework, or to transform a piece 
of cloth into a garment; and it will be a 
pleasure to most women and girls as soon 
as good sewing habits are formed. 

MARY WRIGHT DIEHL, 
District Agent, Oklahoma. 


How to Make Rag Rugs 


Braided Rugs 

EAR material into 
inches wide, cut 
overlap, and sew. 
Heavy cloth, like that used for men’s over- 
coats and heaviest suits, should be cut the 
narrower width and both edges folded under 


two to three 
diagonally, 


strips 
the ends 


as it is braided, to make a one-inch strip 
with no raw edges in sight. 
Cloths of ordinary weight, as used for 


women’s dresses, should be cut the broader 
width, and folded along the center after the 
edges are turned in. This gives four instead 
of three thicknesses. Experts are able to 
fold as they braid, but for a first attempt 
it might prove necessary to run the folded 
edges together with long blind-stitches. Cot- 
ton may be creased with a hot flatiron in- 
stead of basting. 

Roll the strips into three balls (or a sepa- 
rate ball for each color where different colors 
are to be introduced at various stages of the 
work), leaving an end about two feet long 
with which to work, and pin where it joins 
the ball, to prevent unwinding. As the slack 
is used up, more is unwound and the pins 
replaced. 

Fasten the ends of the three strips securely 
to a table or other immovavle foundation, and 
start braiding. Instead of bringing each 
strand around flat as in braiding hair, turn 
it over, the other side up. This makes a 
flatter braid. 

When several yards have been braided, 
start sewing the rug. This must be done on 
a table, coiling the braid spirally and sewing 
on the wrong side with linen or carpet 
thread, taking a stitch first in one coil and 
then in the other, the coiling and sewing 
proceeding simultaneously. Take care to al- 
low fulness enough on the curves so the rug 
will lie perfectly flat. If the braid is drawn 
too tightly the rug will pouch up in the mid- 
dle. On the other hand, if too full, the edges 
will ripple instead of lying flat. 

When another strip is to be 
unbraid the ends of both the new and the old 
strips for a distance of an inch and a half 
or so and weave the ends together, sewing 
them down securely on the wrong side. 
like the 
starting 


joined on, 


Oval rugs are made just round 
ones except that instead of with a 
coil, the foundation is made by doubling the 


braid and sewing the two parts parallel for 
several inches, and then coiling the strands 
around this foundation thus forming a rug 
with straight sides and rounded ends. As 
before, care must be taken to allow plenty of 
fullness on the curves 
Hooked Rugs 
RAW or stamp the pattern on a burlap 


foundation and stretch tight on a frame 
made of light wood. 
Tear the material you plan to use into nar 


row strips not over one-half inch wide. Do 
not sew together. 

Place the frame on the edges of two tables 
or chair seats. Hold the strip of material 
under the burlap and push through from the 
upper side a large crochet hook which has 
had the head filed to a sharp point. Catch 
the strip of material on the hook and pull it 
through to the upper side of the burlap, 


forming a loop about ¥% of an ineh high. 
Release the hook, push through the next 


mesh in the burlap and again catch the strip 
of material, drawing up a second loop. 

This process is repeated, following a line 
in the weave of the burlap, until the strand 
of material is used up. Another strand is 
taken, and the rug continues in the making 
until the entire burlap surface is hidden from 
view. A wise plan in executing the design 
is first to outline each color space with loops, 
filling the center afterward. In this way there 
is not so much danger of losing the design. 

There are two styles of hooked rugs, the 
cut and the uncut. The cutting process con- 
sists of pulling the loops to a somewhat 
greater height and, when the rug is finished, 
taking a pair of scissors and shearing off the 
surface to an even level. On this style rug 
the ends of the strands are always drawn up 
through the burlap making a neat finish on 
the under side. This is only suitable on a 
woolen rug. Cotton frays so much that it 
would become matted after a time and should 
therefore remain uncut. 

On the uncut rugs the loops are drawn 
through to a uniform height and not touched 
with scissors. The patterns in the uncut 
show to the best advantage. With this style 
the ends are left on the under side. 


Crocheted Rugs 


EAR the rags rather fine but wide enough 

not to break. Begin with a chain-stitch 
closing for a round mat, or shape into an 
oval by crocheting round and round the 
chain with single crochet stitches. Use a 
large crochet hook. Widen just enough to 
keep the mat perfectly flat. 


Knitted Rugs 


EAR the rags rather fine and with two 

large needles set up as for ordinary knit- 
ting. Knit in strips as wide as the needles 
will allow. Sew the strips together. One 
worker makes the knitting in large squares. 
Hit and miss rags, which means tearing a 
bunch ‘of rags of all kinds at once and mix- 
ing them together, are used to give a well 
blended effect. 


What to Do in bigs of Fire 


COLLECT your thoughts. Keep your mind 
on what you are doing. Act quickly. 
2. Summon help if anyone is within calling 
distance. 


3. If the blaze is small, and you think 
you can put it out by devices which are 
available, either 


(a) Use a fire extinguisher; or 
(b) Use a woolen blanket or rug to smother 
the fire. Keep the air from the fire. Or 


(c) Throw water on the fire from a pail, 
using a broom if it be conveniently at hand. 
If not, splash the water with the hands. Do 
not use water on an oil or grease fire; use 
sand or earth from flower-pots; use a carbon 
tetrachloride extinguisher, if available. Or 


(d) Beat down any draperies, curtains, or 
light materials causing the blaze, using a 
broom or long pole. (Using the bare hands 
may cause serious burns. A wet broom is 
much more effective.) 

(Note.—It is very dangerous for women to 
stamp out fires, on account of the nature of 
their clothing.) 

4. Cut off all draft, closing doors, windows, 
and closets in the room, and use available 
methods of fire extinguishing. 

5. Tie a wet towel, or any other material 
(preferably of wool), over the mouth and nose 
if you are fighting the fire and are exposed 
to smoke or flames. It is said that more 
people lose their lives by suffocation than 
through burning. 

6. Place yourself so that, you can retreat 
in the direction of a safe exit without pass- 
ing through the burning area. Unless you 
can do something worth while, get out of 
the building. Investigate afterwards. 

7. If necessary to go through a room full 
of smoke, keep close to the floor. It is us- 
ually better to crawl on the hands and knees, 
keeping the mouth close to the floor. The 
drafts and currents cause the smoke to rise 
and the air nearest the floor is usually the 
purest. 

8. Do not jump from a high window. Use 
a rope or life-line. To slide down a rope, 
twist the rope around one leg and, holding 
the feet together, regulate the speed of de- 
scent. Otherwise the hands may be pain- 
fully injured, especially if the height is 
great. Sheets and other articles of bedding 
will often provide a life-line if knots are 
carefully made so that they will not slip. 
An extra loop in the knot may avoid this 
danger. Tie the rope or life-line to a bed 
or other articles of furniture which will not 
pull through the window. The line should 
not be thrown out of the window until the 
instant it is needed. 

Persons With Clothing Afire—A person 
with clothes afire will only make conditions 
worse by running. Particularly avoid run- 
ning out of the house. Running fans the 
fire. 

If your clothing is on fire, quickly wrap 
yourself in some heavy material and roll on 
the floor. A rug, shawl, bed cover, portiere, 
or coat will serve the purpose well. It is 
better to put out the fire in this manner than 
by the use of water, unless a considerable 
body of water is near. 
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March 10, 1923 
The Sandwich Is Important 


HE sandwich is to the lunch as money is 

to the bank. Without it, the lunch just 
“ain't.” 

Because the sandwich is such an impor- 
tant element of the lunch, the things which 
go to make it up and its making deserve 
serious consideration. And this is just what 
many of our home demonstration agents, 
Red Cross nurses and health officials are do- 
ing. A leaflet recently issued by the State 
Board of Health of Florida has the following 
to say about the sandwich used in the school 
lunch: 

“Use a variety of bread. White, brown, 
rye, whole wheat, bran, corn or nut breads 
offer a variety fram whigh to avoid the 
monotony of the same kind every day. 

“Both pieces of bread should be buttered. 
And the butter will spread more smoothly if 
creamed. 

“Each sandwich should be wrapped in 
waxed paper, in order to keep it fresh until 
eaten. 

“Fillings can be made from a variety of 
things, such as, cooked meats, fish, fresh- 
greens, eggs, nuts, dates, cheese, pickles and 
jellies. Mayonnaise and cooked salad dress- 
ings can be mixed with the meats, greens, 
eggs, nuts, cheese and dates. 

“The following combinations for sandwiches 
are suggested: 

“1, Thinly sliced ham or veal with finely 
cut boiled eggs. 

“2, Raisins and nuts chopped fine and 
moistened with grape juice. 

“3. Swiss or cream cheese (with rye bread). 

“4, Lettuce and sliced tomato, 

“5. Dates and walnuts with lettuce. 

“6. Peanut butter and lettuce. 

“7, Jellies—strawberry, grape, apple, peach 
and any kind of berry. 

“8. Cream cheese and nut meats. 

“9, Raisin, nut and cream cheese (brown 
or white bread). 

“10. Ground up American cheese with 
lettuce.” 


How to Make Up a Well-balanced 


Dinner 
(CHOOSE one article from each of the follow- 
ing five groups. 
Meat and Meat Substitutes 

Meats.—Flesh of animals and fowls, served 
in all ways. 

Meat Substitutes.—Cheese, macaroni with 
cheese, creamed vegetables with cheese, other 
cheese combinations, baked (dried) beans, 
baked (dried) peas, milk soups, eggs in all 
ways, fish, fresh and preserved. 

Starchy Vegetables 

Vegetables.—Potatoes, sweet, white; Par- 
snips. 

Cereals Used as Vegetables.—Rice, macaroni, 
hominy, grits. 

Flavor Vegetables 

Rich in Mineral Salts.—Tomatoes, onions, 
turnips, cabbage, cauliflower, carrots, spin- 
ach, celery, asparagus, peas (fresh), string 
beans, squash, grits. 

Relishes 

Vegetables.—Celery (fresh), radishes (fresh), 
onions (fresh), cabbage (fresh), tomatoes 
(fresh), lettuce (fresh), pickles (sweet and 
sour), olives. 


Acid Fruit Sauces.—Cranberry, gooseberry, 
rhubarb, apple, berries, cherries, tart jellies. 


Desserts 
Light.—Fruit, fresh, stewed, baked. Pre- 
serves, jams and fruit butters; fruit pud- 
dings; tapioca, bread gelatine; fruit ices. 
Medium.—Custard, soft, baked; bread pud- 
ding, tapioca cream, fruit pies, plain cakes. 


Heavy.—Plum pudding; suet pudding; gra- 
ham pudding; rich pies; mince, cream choco- 
late, and custard; rich cakes, fruit and 
pound. 


Minerals in Food 


RON helps to build red corpuscle¢ and all 
active cells. Foods yielding iron. Spinach, 
potatoes, cabbage, beef (lean), celery, egg 
yolk, strawberries, tomatoes, carrots, peas 
(dried), beans (string and dried), beets, 
turnips, bread (graham and white), grapes, 
onions, raisins, figs, oatmeal, prunes, milk. 

Phosphorus forms a part of every active 
tissue of the body and helps to make the 
bones firm: Buttermilk, codfish (fresh), cel- 
ery, spinach, haddock (fresh), lettuce, cauli- 
flower, beef (lean), cheese (cottage), aspara- 
gus, onions, corn (green), raspberries, pea- 
nuts, cheese (hard), beans (dried), milk, rhu- 
barb, turnips, beans (string), cabbage, eggs, 
tomatoes, lemon juice, beans (dried), bread 
(graham), potatoes. 

Calcium helps to build bones and teeth: 
Cauliflower, celery, buttermilk, spinach, 
cheese, milk, cabbage, beans (string), car- 
rots, blackberries, strawberries, onions, figs, 
tomatoes, lemon juice, beans (dried), eggs, 
beets, peas (fresh), oatmeal, prunes, raisins, 
potatoes, bread (whole wheat), bread (white), 
beef (lean), crackers (soda), corn meal. 

The other mineral elements which are 
needed for the body are required in very 
small quantities, and are almost certain to be 
contained in the diet which supplies the ele- 
ments already mentioned. 





Use Genuine King Seed 


direct from Originator 


ae” I want to put out limited quan- 
tity this year, and Prove again 
what the Genuine King will do 
esate in beating the weevil, and in 
Cotton making more to the acre. 
Thousands declare a 5-acre bag of the Genu- 
ine King will produce from one to three ex- 
tra bales. Get your supply free by taking 


e 
Weevil, 
Makes 


agency. 





T. J. KING, Richmond, Va. Overstocked! pound bag. 

wholesale cost. 20-year guarantee, 14-kt. gold. 
filled watch with 10-jewel movement, stem wind Rumble & Weneel, Natchez, Mies. 
and set. Stylish octagon case, gold dial; silk Wholesale Distributors 
grosgrain a and clasp. Splendid ne. 
keeper. Only $7.45 prepaid Order today an + 

AGENTS---NEW SELLING PLAN got a 20-year gold-filled link bracelet FREE. Chris. Reuter, New Orleans, La. 
Send no money. Pay on arrival. Satisfaction Retail Distributor 

MONITOR $10to012 a day being zapte by eaaranteed oe mon JeweLny. mes. on. 

men and women owest i 
irom meds. Mickel plated Dept. 323, 434 Broadw New York. Silver Plated Calendar Free 


SELF HEATING 
RON 





ooks good---sells fast---guaran- 


| The Moniter Sad Iron Co, 
y 598 Fay St., Big Prairie, Ohie 





| Pay Cash-Save 50% 


10 Ad 20 Year Case 





, NY —y 
We are offering our finest Ladies watches be! 
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Plant Mitchell’s : 


PEDIGREE COTTON SEED 
ahd beat the weevil to it. 


Faultless-Bred King, Select Seed, $7.00 per 
100-pound bag. 

For Re-Improved King, Best Select Seed, 
$6.00 per 100-pound bag. 

Wanamaker-Cleveland Pedigree, North 
Carolina grown. Select, 50 per 100- 


SEND NO 
MONEY 








ae territory. Work 
allorsparetime, Mrs. 
Stockman, Kan. sold 10 
inahalfday. Pearman, 
Ky., made $150. first wk. 
New Selling Plan 
commissio; paid same 
day you take orders. We 
deliverand collect. Write 
for Free Outfit Offer. 












~S Oe pbceibare s10 down, 
payments. 


SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM 


Producers 
YOUNGSVILLE, N. C. 


me on. Soret the fastest, 
"Hand Power Stump 

Stomp 4 double, tiple, qonmeols 
oves a 














= Send fos Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
Catalog No. 513 | The Progressive Farmer’ when you write 
HERCULES mFa. CO, | one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee 
CENTERVILLE, iOWA | you a square deal. 








Beat the Boll Weevil 


All authorities agree that early cotton is the surest 
way to beat the boll weevil. 
plant early varieties—plant them early—fertilize 
heavily. And always fertilize 


with 


itrate 


All over the South it is now recognized that Nitrate 
of Soda produces the earliest and most vigorous 
growth with the earliest maturity. 
Commercial Fertilizer an order for 30,000 tons of 
Nitrate was placed in December for the use of cot- 
ton planters in the Mississippi Delta. A recent con- 
ference called by the governor of South Carolina 
**Make side applications of 


recommended this:— 


Nitrate of Soda early.” 
obtained by using Nitrate of Soda 


200 pounds per acre 


at Planting Time 


This gives cotton a flying start on the weevil. 
Keeps it growing. Hurries the fruiting. Carries the 
bolls beyond the stage where the weevil can damage 
them before the main broods of weevils appear. 
Many planters are getting a full bale to the acre 
this way. If you want a good cotton crop this year, 
send for my free bulletins that tell exactly when 
and how to use Nitrate of Soda. Fill out and send 
me this coupon and bulletins will go to you by 


return mail. 


This Coupon Brings 
Free Bulletins 
That Tell How 


For early cotton— 


of Soda 


According to 


The best results are 


Pe ea eee ee 


= DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue; New York 





Dear Sir:—Please send me your free Bulletins 
that tell how to use Nitrate of Soda for early 
cotton. 


Name ek ee 





Post Office 





XUN 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Kitchen Hints for the Farm Family 


Why Fry So Much? Try Some of 
These Methods 


AKING is cooking in confined heat in the 
oven. Examples: Bread, cake, meat. 
This method when applied to meat is com- 
monly called roasting. Before baking, see 
that the oven is clean and heated to desired 
temperature. 

Boiling is cooking by immersion in water 
at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. Examples: Po- 
tatoes, cabbage, macaroni. 

Braising is a bination of stewing on top 
of the range, and baking in the oven, with 
or without vegetables: Tough meats, fowl, 
whole liver. 

or grilling is cooking over or un- 
der direct heat, as over glowing coals or un- 
der a gas flame. Examples: Steak, chops. 

Fricasseeing is commonly a combination of 
stewing and sauteing. Examples: Fowl, fore- 
quarter of lamb or veal. 

Frying is cooking by immersion in hot, 
deep fat. Examples: Doughnuts, croquettes. 

Pan-baking or Pan-boiling is cooking in a 
lightly greased or ungreased hot frying pan 
or griddle. Examples: Steak, English muf- 
fins, griddle cakes. 

Pot roasting is cooking in an iron kettle 
or earthen pot in a small amount of water, 
after meat has been quickly browned in small 
amount of fat in the frying pan or kettle. 
Cook slowly until very tender, with or with- 
out vegetables. 

Roasting is cooking before an open fire. 
This method is seldom used in small house- 
holds, although the baking of meats is com- 
monly called roasting. 

Sauteing is cooking in a small amount of 
fat in a shallow pan or top of range. Exam- 
ples: Sliced fish, meat, potatoes, ete. 

Simmering is cooking in liquid at 185 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The bubbles should always 
be below the surface. Examples: Ham, 
corned beef, soups. 

Steaming. Dry steaming is cooking by heat 
of steam, as in double boiler or tin, over or 
surrounded by boiling water. Examples: 
Rice, brown bread. Moist steaming is cook- 
ing by direct contact with steam, as in a 
steamer or colander, over boiling water, 
closely covered. Examples: Fowl, puddings, 
dumplings. 

Stewing is cooking slowly in a small amount 
of water (about 160 Fahrenheit) until food is 





very tender. Examples: Beef, lamb, vegeta- 

bles. 

Choice, Use, and Care of Kitchen 
Utensils 


ELECT utensils for ease in handling. This 

depends on weight, balance, the position 
of the lip, and the shape and material 
of the handle. Lips on both sides are con- 
venient; if there is only one, have it on the 
side that suits you. 

Be sure the utensil is well made, smooth 
inside and out, with rounded surfaces, no 
grooves and an opening large enough so that 
the inside can easily be cleaned. 

Choose the size of cooking dishes for the 
amounts you usually cook. Fuel is saved 
and cooking is hastened if the bottom of the 
utensil is broad. 


MATERIALS USED IN UTENSILS 


LUMINUM.—Light weight and color; does 
not rust; very durable. It darkens with 
use; affected by alkalies and acids. 


Avoid alkalies such as washing soda and 
strong soaps. Clean with weak acids such 
as dilute vinegar, sour milk, or a fruit acid; 
scour with whiting or fine steel wool. 


Earthenware.—Heats evenly; is less noisy 
than metal; comes in a great variety of 
shapes. Baking dishes of earthenware may 
be used for both cooking and serving. 


It chips and crackles; is heavy to handle. 
The glaze which protects the porous clay 
underneath is easily crackled by changes of 
temperature and careless handling; then the 
dish absorbs fat, moisture, and dirt, and 
cannot be kept clean. 

Enamel and Agateware.—Is smooth; easily 
cleaned; attractive in appearance; not af- 
fected. by acids or alkalies; good for storing 
as well as cooking foods. 


The glaze chips, exposing an iron or steel 
surface which may be affected by water and 
acids and thus injure food. The chips’ them- 
selves may get into food and be swallowed 
with it. Always handle gently, otherwise 
the glaze cracks. Toughen new pieces by 
filling with cold water, bringing slowly to 
the boiling point and letting the water cool 
in the dish. In poor grades the metal foun- 
dation sometimes bends easily and causes 
the enamel to crack and chip. 

Glas Smooth, unaffected by foods, 
and shows what is happening; suitable for 
storing food. Ordinary glassware is easily 
broken and chipped. To toughen ordinary 
glassware, cover with cold water, bring 
slowly to the boiling point and cool in the 
same water. 

Iron and Steel.—Grows better and smoother 
with careful use; takes and keeps an even 





_ It is heavy; rusts easily, and thus loses its 


To prevent rust, cover new utensils with 
fat and bake it in; keep in a dry place; when 
storing for a long time, cover with paraffin 
or an unsalted fat, or wrap in newspaper. 


Steel Knives.—Well-tempered steel takes 
and holds a sharp edge. 
In the best knives, the steel extends 


through the length of the handle and is fas- 
tened to it by rivets. Clean by scouring 
with bath brick applied with a moistened 
cork, then wash and dry. 


Keep the handles out of water as much as 
possible. Store where the cutting edge will 
not be hit or rubbed by anything hard. Keep 
knives sharp. 

Tin.—Not affected by weak acids or alkalies 
unless the plating is injured; light in color; 
fairly inexpensive. Tin melts easily, if 
scratched the surface underneath rusts. 

There are two kinds of tin, plain tin and 
block tin. In both there is 3 plating of tin 
on an iron or steel foundation. Plain tin is 
light in weight, easily bent, and _ cools 
quickly. Block tin is heavier, more durable, 
and holds the heat longer. Great heat on 
empty tin makes it warp and also melts the 
plating. 

Wood.—Less noisy and less hard than 
metal, is absorbent; warps, cracks, and dark- 
ens. 


Wood makes comfortable handles because 
it does not press so hard against the hand 
or transmit the heat so quickly as metal. It 
is good for cutting and chopping boards 
because it dulls the knife less than a harder 
material. In cleaning, do not soak; wash 
quickly, using a scourer rather than soap; 
rinse and wipe dry; use as little water as 


possible. Rub down occasionally with sand- 
paper or steél wool. Store in a cool, dry 
place. 


GENERAL CARE 


ROPER care and storage of utensils means 

longer and better service. Scraping and 
scouring scratch metal and chip glaze. If 
food is burned or stuck on, soak or boil in 
solution of washing soda unless the dish is 
aluminum. Wipe off soot with soft paper. 
Wash utensils in hot, soapy water, rinse in 
hot water and dry thoroughly. Exceptions 
are, gears and bearings in egg beaters, ice 
cream freezers and other mechanical utensils, 
which should be wiped clean rather than put 
into water and should have a drop of oil 
occasionally. Cooking dishes, pitchers, milk 
bottles, and jars are best cleaned with suit- 
able brushes or mops with metal strands. 
Store utensils by hanging or by putting on 
convenient, accessible, and _ well-spaced 
shelves. Keep them where it is light and 
airy, not in dark, unventilated cupboards. 


Suggestive Menus for Farmers Doing Hard Work 



































BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Monday Monday Monday 
Oatmeal Puree of Lima beans Escalloped potatoes 
Milk Muffins and turnip greens | Bread (hot or cold) 
Corn cakes Spring onions Butter 
Syrup—milk Baked bananas with lemon] Pear preserves 
juice Milk 
Tea cakes 
Tuesday Tuesday Tuesday 
Scrambled eggs Meat stew with vegetables | Peanut loaf 
ominy rea Creole sauce 
Biscuit Spinach Boiled beets 
Lutter Sweet potato pone Bread and butter 
Syrup Milk Stewed fruit 
Coffee or milk 
Wednesday Wednesday Wednesday 
Stewed dried peaches Cottage cheese loaf Combination salad 
Milk Pimiento sauce Ham 
Fried mush String beans Bread 
Bacon Cold slaw Butter 
Coffee Corn bread Canned pears 
Hot ginger bread ilk 
Thursday Thursday Thursday 
Corn meal mush Cheese and rice souffle Escalloped potatoes 
Mil Stewed Tomatoes and hard boiled eggs 
Pan cakes Bread and butter Lettuce with French dress- 
Jam Fig pudding ing 
Coffee Cream or milk Muffins 
Tea or milk 
Friday Friday Friday 
Oatmeal Vegetable soup and toast Ham 
Poached eggs Peanut loaf Creamed potatoes 
: u Lettuce and onion salad Biscuit 
Coffee—milk Bread and butter Butter 
Dried apple dumpling Preserved figs 
Cream Tea or milk 
Saturday Saturday Saturday 
Bacon Peas with salt pork Cowpea loaf 
Milk gravy Mashed potatoes Onions and lettuce 
Potato cakes Corn bread Salad 
Muffins Lettuce and onions Muffins 
Syrup Stewed apricots Butter 
Canned peaches 
Cream—mil 
Sunday Sunday Sunday 
Post toasties Baked ham Cold ham 
Bananas Baked potatoes Potato salad 
Syrup _ Creamed onions Bread and butter 
Rice griddle cakes Oatmeal cookies Strawberries 
Custard Cream and milk 
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Salad Chart 





COMBINATIONS 


DRESSINGS 


SERVE FOR 





Sliced tomato and cucumber 


French or mayonnaise 


Dinner 





Sliced green peppers with cot-| French 


tage cheese 


Dinner, supper 








Cooked peas, diced beets andj Mayonnaise or boiled Lunch, supper 
Irish potatoes 
Dates or prunes stuffed with} Boiled mayonnaise or French | Lunch, supper 


cheese 





a ~" pineapple with cheese} French, mayonnaise or boiled 
a 


Lunch, dinner 





Apple, celery and nut 


Boiled or mayonnaise 


Lunch, dinner 





Mixed fruits in season 


Boiled, mayonnaise or whipped 


Lunch, supper or after- 












































cream noon or evening re- 
freshments 
Tuna or salmon and celery Mayonnaise or boiled Main lunch or supper 
dish , 
Jellied meats Mayonnaise Main supper dish 
Chopped hard-boiled egg and | Mayonnaise or French Lunch or supper 
cooked peas 
Diced cold boiled potato, sliced] Mayonnaise or boiled M per dish 
cucumber and onion 
Cubed cucumber. chopped creen} oiled Luncl upper 
peppers, nuts, on = sliced) 
tomato 
Banana in halves, dipped in| Mayonnaise Desse 
mayonnaise, rolled in nuts “ 
French mixed with choppedj Lunch, dinner 
Lettuce, sliced tomato onion, tomato catsup 
veeer Searls (eee re Tee eee Ts RE Teen seme eet neta 











GROUPING UTENSILS 


ROUP your utensils so that you can reach 
them easily. Put those used most fre- 
quently in the most convenient places. Group 
them near the places they are used and put 
those used together near each other. 


Table Service for the Woman Who 
Does Her Own Work 


LAYING THE TABLE 
pest the table. 
2. Place silence cloth of asbestos cloth, 
canton flannel or clean blanket. 

3. Spread cloth, being careful to have per- 
fectly straight. 

4. If doilies and centerpieces are used 
instead of tablecloth omit silence cloth and 
be sure doilies are placed evenly. 

5. Place low vase of flowers, dish of fruit 
or fern in center of table. 

6. Place a salt and pepper between each 
two places or at each corner of table. 

7. Do not put salt, pepper or other condi- 
ments in center of table. 

8 Allow from 24 to 3 
person. 

9. Place silverware one inch from edge of 
table. 

10. Place knife to right of plate with cut- 
ting edge toward plate. 

11, Place forks to left of plate with tines 
up. 

12. Place spoons to right of knife, bowls 
up. 

13. Place tumbler at end of knife, with the 
top up. 

14. Place bread and butter plate at tip of 
fork. 

15. Place napkin at left of fork, folded edge 
of napkin toward fork. 

16. Arrange silver with fork to be used 
first farthest from plate. 


SERVING THE MEAL 


HE First Course.—If the hostess wishes 

to serve soup or other first course she may 
have it ready at each place before summon- 
ing the guests or she may place the tureen 
before the host with the soup plates piled 
before him. If many are present it is better 
to give him part of the plates at a time, 
having the others ready on the side table. 

The Meat Course.—Bring in meat on platter 
and place in front of host. 

Place hot plates in front of him. 

Have carving knife and fork beside platter. 

Bring in vegetables and place in front of 
hostess’s place. 

After host has placed a serving of meat on 
a plate pass it to hostess for her to place 
the vegetables on it. 

Do not overload the plates but let people 
come back for second help. 

The salad course may be arranged on the 
individual plates and placed to the left of 
each cover before the beginning of the meal 
or it may be brought in after the meat 
course and served by the hostess from a 
pretty bowl or dish onto salad plates. 


inches for each 


Clearing the Table.—Before bringing in the 
dessert clear the table by removing first the 
platter of meat and vegetable dishes and then 
the individual plates, bread and butter plates 
and salts and peppers. Do not put too 
much on the tray at once and do not scrape 
the plates at table. 


The dessert may be arranged on the indi- 
vidual plates in the kitchen or placed in 
front of the hostess and served by her. 


Bread and butter may be placed on the 
table before the meal and passed by the 
guests. A pretty little basket with a high 
handle is often used for hot biscuits. Relishes 
are also placed on the table but be careful 
not to overload the table. Remove bread and 
butter and relishes when clearing the table 
for dessert. 

Water glasses should be filled just before 
the guests enter the dining room and an ex- 
tra pitcher of water placed on the side table 
for replenishing the glasses. 


Tea or coffee should be beside the hostess 
for her to pour. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


ET one member of the family do all the 

getting up and down. One of the daughters 
is best, so that mother may stay at her 
place. 

Have everything ready beforehand. 

Have plates warmed for hot courses. 

A service wagon permits of easy service. 

Have a few simple dishes well cooked 
rather than a number of things. 





NE lucky farm woman got hot and cold 
running water and a lovely enameled sink 
with double-enamel drain boards last year. 
his year she has double stationary wash 
tubs with a wringer installed in the kitchen. 
She finds herself with time and strength for 
sewing, and helping the children with their 
studies. She says they are a great aid to 
good nature. 
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Garden Herbs—Let’s Grow Them 


HE herb gardens of our grandparents’ time 


have almost ceased to exist and the pres- 


ent generation knows nothing of many of 
the herbs cherished a generation or two ago, 
yet there are some of the old Southern gar 
dens that have preserved the custom and 
uses of the herb garden Many of us are 
interested in some of the several more com 
mon herbs. All of the twenty-odd herbs be 
low may be started in the early spring 

Anise.—(Pimpinella anisum). A long known 
annual used for seasoning and garnishing 
and in medicine. Has strong. aromatic taste 
and a powerful flavor. Furnishes a volatile 
oil used in treatment of children for flatu- 
lehce and colic. 

Baim.—(Melissa officinalis) A fragrant 


perennial long used for making a tea to be 
used in cases of fever. Propagated by cut- 
tings and root division and by seeds. 
Caraway.—(Carum carui), The seeds are 
used for cakes, confectioneries, pastries, etc., 
and the leaves for soups. Grown from seeds 
sowed where they are to grow. 
Catnip.—(Nepeta cararia). A perennial the 
leaves of which are used for seasoning. They 
are also a tonic for cats. Catnip is also a 
good pasture plant for bees but more often 
a weed than a useful plant. 
Coriander.—(Coriandum sativum). A hardy 
annual, the seeds of which are used as a dis- 
guise to the taste of medicines and are 
largely used in confections and in the manu 
facture of liquors. The seeds are an 
portant article of commercial imports. Grown 
from seeds. 
Dill.—(Anethum graveolens). The seeds of 
this annual have a peculiar pungent taste 
and are used in many ways as a condiment 


and as an addition to (dill) pickle to increase | 


the flavor. The whole plant is strongly aro 
matic. Grown from seed of very easy cul 
ture. 

Fennel.—(Feniculum vulgare). An aromatic 
annual used for making tea for children and 
as a flavoring in cooking. Similar to oil of 
anise. The shoots are eaten blanched. Seed, 
leaves, and stems used. 


Horehound.—(Marrabium vulgare) The 
leaves and buds of this perennial are used 
for making cough medicines and for flavor- 
ing candy. Propagated by seeds or division 
of plants. 

Lavender.—(Lavendula 
perennial produces long 
acented flowers used for 
the oil of lavender, lavender water, etc. The 
dried flowers are used for cushions and 
stored with linens and wearing apparel to 
which is imparted the pleasant and charac- 
teristic lavender odor. Propagated by cut- 
tings and seed. 

Peppermint.—(Mentha piperita) 
mial hardy species, grown mainly for 
ducing the oil of peppermint which is used 
in candies, chewing gum, and as a disguise 
in medicines and has several other uses. 


This 


vera). This hardy 
spikes of sweet- 
the distillation of 


A peren- 
pro- 


Spearmint.—( Mentha veridis) pungent 


ind aromatic perennial has been an impor- 
tant plant grown outside and under glass 
and large quantities have been consumed 
in cities sed extensively in cooking and 
for garnishing 

Bergamot.—(Mentha citrata This species 
furnishes oil of bergamot 
Pennyroyal.—(Mentha pulegium). This is 


the true pennyroyal and furnishes the com- 
mercial oil of pennyroyal It differs from 
the wild pennyroyal (Hedeonea pulegioides), 
an American plant. 


Pot Marigold. — (Calendula officinalis). 
Grown for the leaves, which are used for 
soap. This is an annual herb with showy 
flowers. A tincture made from the flowers 
is used for bruises and sprains. 

Rosemary.—(Rosmarinus officinalis). This 
perennial is bitter, pungent, and fragrant. 
The plant is quite ornamental. It furnishes 


after its first season an oil that is used for 
various purposes and is i 
of Eau de Cologne and Hungary w ae. 
gated by seeds, cuttings, and root diy 


Propa- 
ision. 


Sage.—(Salva officinalis). 
intimately associated with pork sausage, 
used in medicine and as a flavoring for vari- 
ous products of the cook’s art. The leaves 


should be taken when the flower spikes are | 


room, and dried 
ated by seeds, 


forming, spread in a dark 
as quickly as possible. Propaga 
cuttings, and root division. 


Sweet Marjoram.—(Origanum marjorana 
and O. onites). Either the green or dried 
leaves are used for flavoring and seasoning. 
Of easy culture from seeds or cuttings. 

Summer Savoy.—(Satureia hortensis). A 
vardy annual and well known culinary herb, 
the leaves and flowers of which are used in 
dressings and soups. Grown from seeds and 
of easy culture. 

Sweet Basil—(Ocymum basillicum). The 
young shoots, stems, leaves, and seeds of 
this annual are used in stews, soups, sauces, 
dressings, etc. The flavor of this herb is 
very similar to.that of cloves. A tender an- 
nual grown from seeds. 

Thyme.—(Thymus vulgaris). A common 
perennial grown for both the tender stems 
and leaves. Supposed to possess medicinal 
properties. Extensively used for seasoning 
and flavoring. Grown from seeds. Formerly 
used for incense in temples. 

Cc. L. NEWMAN. 





THE time to take a vacation is before you 
aced one, 


The common herb | 
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Touring Car 
$28.90 monthly 


$97.35 cash 


Adamson 


Motor Company 
Birmingham, Ala. 





SEED PEANUTS — Selected Stock 


GEORGIA OBR ALABAMA RUNNERS. 

Cashier’s check or money order with orders. woh 
rated merchants, then will ship order notify. No 
orders accepted for less pounds. 


Goff-Hutchison Merc. Co., 


(Ine. $50,000) 
ENTERPRISE, ALA. 
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“Florence” Wagons are GOOD Wagons 





Order 
Through 
Nearest 

Dealer 














Wagon 


Two-Horse Light Running “Florence” 
MADE AND WARRANTED BY 


Florence, Ala. 


FLORENCE WAGON.CO., 


























or lime broadcaster. 


sulphur (99% 





growers. 


reapa el 


Desk U, 


ACO.U.4. PAT. OFA 


Inoc-Sul 


Inoculated: 


Insures Sweet Potato and Other Crops 
Against Soil Diseases and Soil Insects 


OVERNMENT statistics indicate that half the sweet 

potatoes grown are never marketed 
tion are destroyed by scurf, rust or soil stain, by ground rot, 
pit or pox. The same is true of many other money-crops. 
Inoc-Sul will positively prevent the greater part of this 
enormous loss and will generally increase the yield. 


Merely apply Inoc-Sul to plant beds and fields, after plow- 
ing, at the rate of 150 to 300 lbs. per acre. 
regular fertilizer or broadcast by hand, grain drill, fertilizer 


No Special Machinery or Skill Needed 


+ Inoc-Sul is highest grade, finely ground flour 
© pure) inoculated with pure 
cultures of sulfofying bacteria which immedi- 
ately become active in the soil and insure quick 
and effective action of the sulphur. 
markable preparation was perfected by one of 
America’s foremost agricultural chemists and is 
being used with greatest satisfaction by leading 


Inoc-Sul creates a soil condition which prevents 
the growth and activity of the organisms caus- 
ing these destructive soil diseases. 
supplies certain needed plant food and also 


Get all the facts NOW. 
and mail the coupon today. 
and proof that Inoc-Sul really does all we claim for it. 
TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 
41 East 42nd St.. 
Sulphur Deposit and Mines at Gulf, Matagorda Co., Texas 





Sulphur 


—a large propor- Ner 
INOC-SUL 







—_ 





Mix with your 
INcoRponareD 


NEW York o/f¥: 3 
GUL, TEXAS. 







makes fertilizers of all kinds more effective. 
Inoc-Sul not only keeps the crop practically 
free from soil disease but usually increases the 
yield from 10°% to 25% 
sweet potatoes and more of them. More bushels 


At SE Its use means better 
per acre—a higher average price per. bushel— 
greatly increased profits. 

Inoc-Sul is warmly recommended by successful 
growers, State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and County Agents. It is sold by pro- 
gressive dealers everywhere. If your dealer 
will not supply you, we will. 


Further, it 


Fill out 
will promptly supply the information 


It means dollars to you this year. 


We 


SRA 


New York City 


ACS.V.8. FAT. OFA 





Name 





Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Desk U, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 
Without cost or obligation on my part, tell me how I can surely and cheaply keep my potato 
crop practically free from disease. 


I plan to grow (how many) actes of sweet potatoes. 








XUN 
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The Progressive Farmer 


‘Better Children Make Better Citizens 










Standard Weight for Girls Accord- 
ing to Height and Age 
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Advice to Mothers 


pent taste the milk from the baby’s bot- 
tle. To do so may convey disease 

Don't use a “pacifier.” It is liable to cause 
adenoids. 

Don’t wash the baby’s face with a hand- 
kerchief wet in the mouth. It is dangerous 
for the child. 

Don’t take the child into crowded places. 
The air in such places being much breathed, 
is liable to be unwholesome. 

Don't give the baby a bite from food which 
you have yourself bitten into. Infection may 
be the consequence. 

Don’t allow the baby to be yosed to flies 
and dust. Both are common carriers of dis- 
ease germs. 

If baby is ailing, perhaps: 

It is fed or taken up whenever it cries. 

It is fed too much. 

It gets a taste of whatever the family has 
at the table. 

It needs a daily bath. 

It is not kept dry or clean. 

It is taken to moving-picture shows and 
other overcrowded places.. 

It is bounced up and down. 

Tt is teased and made to “show off” for 
visitors. 

It is kept up too late. 

It sleeps in a hot room with the windows 
closed. 


Some “‘Don’ts” for Children 


ON’T wipe your nose on hand or sleeve. 
Don’t spit if you can help it, especially 
on a slate, floor or sidewalk. 

Don’t put coins, pins or anything into the 
mouth except food and drink. 

Don’t put pencils to the lips to wet them. 
The point may be covered with germs of 
disease. 

Don’t cough, sneeze or blow into another 
person’s face. Cover up each cough and 
gneeze with a handkerchief. 

Don’t wet a finger in your mouth when 
tirning a leaf of a book. Don’t put the 
fingers in your mouth at any time. 

Don't allow your face and hands to be 
dirty. Always wash your hands thoroughly 
with soap and water before eating lunch. 





Don't trade candy, apple cores, lf-eaten 
food, chewing gum, bean blowers, horns or 
other things that have been in the mouth of 
another. 


Some Well-known Enemies of 
Children 


OCTORS who don't report their cases of 
contagious diseases. 

2. Dirty milkmen. 

3. Flies. 

4. School teachers who persist in keeping 

school-room windows closed. 

4. Tuberculous cows. 

6 Mothers or fathers who expose their 

children to contagious diseases believing that 

children must have such diseases. 

7. Anti-vaccinationists. 

8. Persons who conceal cases of contagious 

diseases. 

9. Fanatics opposing school inspection. 

10. Hokey-pokey men. 

ll. Reckless automobile speeders 

12. Violators of quarantine. 

13. Dirty parents in dirty homes. 

14, Manufacturers of adulterated candies. 

15. Manufacturers of adulterated foods. 





16. Manufacturers of dirty ice-cream. 

17. Child-slavers. 

18. Parsimonious taxpayers who place the 
hoarding of money above measures for the 
protection of child life. 

19. Law-makers who oppose measures de- 
signed for the safe-guarding of child life. 

20. Milkmen who put preservatives in milk. 

21. Mothers who needlessly deprive their 
babies of mother’s milk 

22. Keepers of dirty, unventilated nickle or 
dime theaters. 


23. Anti-vivisectionists—persons who would 
wallow through the blood of human beings to 
save a worthless cur, 

24. Dirt—filth. 

ZB. Ignorant midwives. 

-Chicago Health Bulletin. 


Development of the Baby 


VERY mother should know how the aver- 
age vormal baby develops, in ordér to 
compare with it the progress her own child 
is making. She should 
know when her baby 
should hold up its head, 
stand, walk, and talk, for 
f her baby is far behind 
} erage, probably there 
ther some physical or 
mental fault present. 
The average baby should 


he able to 


acc omplish 
’ A 
thef¢e things: 
\t 3 to 4 months: Hold 
head erect, the body 
being supported. 





At 4 months: Attempt 
to reach for objects. 

At 6 to 8 months: Sit alone for a _ short 
while without support. 


At 9 to 10 months: Stand on feet, holding 


to an object s a chair. 

At 12 months: Stand alone. Walk with 
aid of mother’s hand. Say a few words as 
“mama,” ”* “bye-bye.” 





At 15 months: Walk alone. 
At 2 years: Connect words into a few 
short sentences. 

1 is a great difference in the time 
of walking of normal nfants--some being 








Table of Feeding, Sleep, and Weight 


able to do so at 10 months and others not 
until 18 months. 





If the baby is several months backward in 
performing these acts, a physician should be 
consulted, for unless: there has been a pro- 
longed sickness or the baby is very poorly 
nourished, and cannot do these things at the 
required age, it probably has a disease af- 
fecting the bony tissues, called “rickets,’”’ or 
is mentally backward. 





In connection with the development of the 
baby it is well to know when the teeth 
should come. The first teeth to appear are 
usually the two lower ones in front, at 6 to 
7 months of age. The baby should have: 


At 1 year: 6 teeth. 
At 1% years’ 12 teeth. 
At 2% years: 20 teeth. 


Often healthy children do not cut their 
first teeth before 10 months of age, but de- 
layed teething is very often due to rickets 
and it also occurs in babies who are poorly 
nourished from birth. Teething often low- 
ers a child’s resistance so that it catches 
cold easily or becomes susceptible to intesti- 
nal diseases. Therefore during the very 
warm days of summer the mild mixtures of 
bottle fed babies should be made about one- 
third weaker than ordinarily. 


Items About the Artificially-fed 


EVER start baby on whole cow’s milk. 
Always get a doctor to make out a form- 
ula for feeding baby. 

Follow the formula exactly and try no ex- 
periments, 

Skimmed milk should never be given baby 
unless before mixing with the milk of cream, 

Milk sugar does not ferment as rapidly as 
cane sugar. 

Excess of sugar is shown by gas and the 
throwing up of sour, watery material. 

Excess of cream causes looseness of the 
bowels, colicky stools and straining, 

Excess of protein is the cause of trouble. 
It causes colic, constipation, vomiting, undi- 
gested green stools. 

After the third month the last feeding 
should not be given later than 11 p. m. This 
gives seven hours interval and the digestive 
organs get a rest. 

To break a child of night-feeding give a 
bottle of water or very much diluted milk 
and baby will soon discover it is not worth 
waking for. 
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Foods for Children 
| REAT RUIT AND OTHER} “VEGETABLES MILK, EGGS, MEATS 
FOODS DESSERTS 
\- _ | ~ oe 7 — - — 
Rolled oa range juice Potato Milk at each meal 
| Roiled wheat \pple sauce | (baked or boiled and betwen meals 
Eightes | Wheaten grit Baked apple (pulp) | and well mashed) with bread. Coddied 
Mont} | Hominy its Prune pulp | Spinach eggs. Meat broths, 
to Four ¢ ? ruit jellies small | Tender peas chicken, mutton 
Years lal I mounts with bread | foiled onions Junket, baked cus- 
S bread Ri pudding | Stewed celery tard, butter 
Hard toast Piain cakes and | Carrots Milk soups, pure ice 
‘ | cream 
| 
l ‘ ;A \dd Potatoes, Milk continued in 
| y I | reamed or escal- | liberal amounts, eggs 
Fi ‘ i after! Othe loped not less than three 
Six « Id leari oO! ex Dried beans and times a week. White 
Eight ew food pro- | yeas well mashed |] meat of chicken. 
\ ly Fresh lettuce Scraped rare beef. 
ther vegetables Broiled mutton chop 
| efully cooked shredded 
j = sae sidicdtnkabetalidcmatiscn lich winds 
ripe, mild fruit Any well | Milk continued in 
| cooked or raw. Jams | cooked | liberal amounts for 
Six t horoughly | and fruit butters with | vegetables | drinking, in desserts, 
: d breac bread. Chocolate or | j} cream soups. ete. 
ears I slices . flavoring Eges c nued 
| c cat is a lip ges continue ° 
| for puddings ud Add: stea®, roast beef, 
{: beverages. | oe (preferably white 
ish) 








—West Virginia Home Demonstration Bulletin. 


Standard Weights for Boys Accord- 
ing to Height and Age 
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Children’s Habits 
RYING is done by every baby at some 
time, and every cry has some meaning 
The wise moth ll find the cause and will, 
if necessary, ve it. 

Reason for crying may be painless exer 
cise or physical discomfort. If the former 
notice the of ery, which is vigorous, 
at feeding, bathing, dress 
ing. Three to 20 minutes and is necessary 
If caused by the latter it will be fretfiul cr 
sharp and continued 

Look for: Clothing wet; pins in clothes; 
clothing wrinkled, tight, rough; bed rough, 











covers tight; tired of one position; air sta’e, 
too warm or dry; cold feet, thirst, over- 
feeding, sleepiness, overtired, hunger, teeth- 


ing, constipation Remove cause, practice 


better hygiene, rub the back with downward 
strokes. 

If from colic, gas, or indigestion, the cry is 
sharp, intermittent feet drawn up; that 
from illness is a moan or wail, feeble, or in- 


termittent. Desire for attention especially at 
night, or desire for things forbidden is shown 
by lusty, continued crying. Stops when 
desire is granted Will soon stop if ig- 
nored, 

* * *. 

Dawdlinge over meals is a common fault 
among children Up to six years children 
should always have the mother or other : 
tendant with them during meals to tr 
them in the proper manner along this line 
This dawdling may be due to unappetizing 





n 


food, fatigue, or illness 
a 
Eating too rapidly and with the fingers, 
like dawdling « r meals, is most conmo 
Children, especially school children, should 


be given meals in plenty of time in order to 
avoid the tendency to bolt the food and run 
It is well ior the mother to supervise the 
meal to remedy this habit. In, real small 
children a spirit of y may be brought i 
the feeding but this should be discontinued 
during the fifth year, at least. 


* # # 











Disobedience is often the fault of the par- 
ents and no inclination of the child to be 
naughty. Unreasonable and thoughtless de- 
mands made upon him by his parents, lack 
of simplicity and di ss in the commands 
given h 0 oughtiul, loving d's- 
cipline, are some of t auses of the chik 
disobedience The young child should know 


no other way than to do what he is told. 
Guidance, not always punishment, should 
surround the child, protecting him from the 
formation of bad habits. Commands shou!d 
be the fewest mecessary and chosen care- 
fully. Given as a request or suggestion rather 
than a direct command, the form carries a 
sense of courtesy that develops sympathy, 
self-respect, and more ready compliance. 
Then commands, when necessity requires, 
have greater force. Any request or command 
: be given distinctly, definitely, kindly, 
y, with the equipment of full attention 
and complete, prompt obedience. 











* . = 
Fear is dificult problem. Prevent fear 
in the baby by avoiding sudden noises, clap- 





ping, shouting, and any attempts to frighten, 
As the child grows older and becomes fright- 
ened at the sight of animals, insects, etc., 
gradually, slowly, patiently lead him to ac- 
quaintance with these, and therefore to his 
own destruction of the -fear. By all means, 
do not teil the child ‘fearsome stories, es- 
pecially before going to bed. Stories of brav- 
ery and poetry or verses should be taught 
to inspire surage and confidence. 
* 


Quarreling is to be expected among chil- 
dren, and r quarrels should be ignored 
and left to the children’s sense of fairness 
and generosity to adjust. Tattling and bully- 
ing should be ‘shown in their own ugly light 
and thus discouraged. Group games are a 
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good practice im the act of justice, fairness, 
ead social codperation. 

*ee 

Shyness and sensitiveness in a child, 

through lack of sympathetic understanding 
ef kis nature is often mistaken, especially by 
mothers, for wilfu! unfriendliness or stub- 
becnness. Forcing and pressing a child into 
that which naturally irritates only results 
tn his unwillingness te do what is asked of 
him. Close relation with other children, 
piaying of group games at school, little er- 
rcands which bring him in contact with sev- 
eral people help to put confidence in the 
child. Talk with. child’s teacher and tell 
her what you are trying to overcome and her 
help will mean a fot to you. 

7 * * 


Impudence should not be allowed in any 
child. Impudent and vulgar werds are hard 
to cure but try washing the child’s mouth 
eut with soap and water, immediately after 
tae words have been uttered. Do not delay 
punishment when necessary but do mot ad- 
minister in anger but calmly and firmly. 
Aveid punishment in company. 

. * « 

Nail biting is a bad habit in more ways 
than one for oftentimes severe illnesses are 
caused. Germs of all kinds are lodged be- 
neath our nails and it is almost an impossi- 
bility to keep the hands of children clean 
aud thus free from dangerous germs. It 
means, too, unsightly nails and perhaps in- 
fected fingers, or maybe disfigured fingers 
aad nails. In small children sometimes just 
a gentle slap on the offending fingers will 
break them of the habit, or a little harmless 
but bad tasting medicine placed on the finger 
tips has been known to cure. But be sure 
this habit is not due te some internal ail- 
meat such as bad digestion or nervousness 
in. the child. Nail biting sometimes is the 
ego of pin worms se common im young 
children, 

*- 2* @ 

Tantrums and display of temper are us- 
wally the cause of nervousness, which in turn 
is caused from many another thing. In such 
a child a regular daily routine is almost 


absolutely necessary. See to it that he has 
free outdoor life and play, fresh air in the 
sleepiag room, frequent rest periods, mimeral 
and laxative foods, and mse of relaxing or 
energizing exercises. If punishment is neo- 
essary, try putting the child quietly to bed 
and feaving him alone; with some children, 
spanking calmly administered. If, in a tan- 
trum, a child slaps or inflicts personal im- 
jury on another person, do the same to the 
offender to demonstrate how it hurts. 
- * * 


Rocking disturbs the circulation in the 
brain, produces only light sleep, and is bad 
for the nervous system. Babies often cry at 
first, when laid im bed, merely to be taken 
up, rocked, or played with. To humor them 
in this way is to cultivate in them self- 
indulgence, irritable temper, and tyranny. If 
left alone they may cry themselves to sleep 
for a few nights, but this will do them no 
harm; they will have fearned their tesson, 
and the family will be spared further trouble. 


Preparation of Orange Juice for 
Infants 


DURING the first year the continuous use 
of only one kind of fruit juice, preferably 
that of orange, is advised. 

In preparing fruit juice for infants, # is 
wise te take whatever precautions will pre- 
vent its containing too great numbers of bac- 
teria and yeast, either that on the dishes or 
that which floats freely im the air. 


1, Wash well and rinse in boiling water 
without drying, glass lemon squeezer, knife, 
wire strainer, cup, saucer or plate, spoon. 


2. Select a ripe, sound, sweet orange. Scrub 
it well with a brush, dip ia boiling water, but 
do not dry 

3. Set 

4. Cut orange in halves crosswise, squeeze 
out juice, strain through the sieve. Serve 
immediately from the cap with a spoon, with- 
out sugar. Prepare fresh each day. 


sieve over cup. 


Incorrect and Correct Positions 





This pose is too often seen. It is hard on 
the eyes and the cramped position is not 
oaducive to health 





tye strain will result trom holding the 
work so near the eyes. The back is bent to 
.. eaceangne degree and the legs ungracefully 


orrect slk oes ng position with bent back 
and legs dra\ up. Deep, natural breathing 
is mposetbs, | which is bad for throat and 








fuces 





tis pose, often taken by children, is ob- 
viously hard on eyes and back. 





This careless position shows a lack of man- 
mers most unpleasant to see. 





Children should be taugkt to sit erect while 
reading and to hold the book about 12 inches 
from the eyes. 





An erect, easy position should be taken 
when sewing. Here the feet rest firmly on 
the floor and the work is the right distaace 
from eyes. 








The correct sleeping position where very 
muscle is relaxed and by lying on the right 
side, the heart has every chance for easy 
action. 





The proper position for writing is here 
shown with the right arm supported and the 
light coming over the left shoulder. 





[ea 


A comfortable, correct and graceful pose 
at table. 


The 


Double-T 





We are exclusive makers of work 
shoes made of horsehide double- 
tanned by our Own secret process. 

This is our specialty. Our every 
energy is bent on making the world’s 
strongest work shoes. To insure the 
best wearing leather 
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VNOLVERINE 


1.000 Mile Shoe 
anned—Double Wear 











i wit 

booster for the Wolverine 1000 
WILLIAM HALDIMAN 

California, Me. 














The Plowboy 


For plowing here's 
the shoe. High enough 
to keep out dirt, low 
enough for coolness. It 
fits snug and protects 
and supports the ankles 

oing over rough, 
Coben ground. And it 
wears like iron. 


Ask for Stock Nos. 
311 » 306 





It Wears 1000 Miles 


and it stays soft—rain or shine 


horsehides for work shoes in the 
country. We buy only the choicest 
hides. In making Wolverine shoes, 
we use only the strongest part of each 
hide—the butts, where the fibre is 
toughest and most enduring. 
You'll say that 





we do our own tan- 
ning, in our own spe- 
cialized tanneries. We 
tan horsehide, and it 
is known as the tough- 
est fibre leather on 
earth, yet we make it 
soft and ‘pliable as 
buckskin. Horsehide 
is used to cover league 
baseballs because it is 
the only leather tough 
enough to stand the 
pounding. 

And it stays soft 








For tender feet, or where you do 
not encounter wet we 
this Comfort Shoe. “You'll hind it it ine 
a blessing to the feet. 


Wolverine Shoes 


are the most econom- 


Wolverine ical 
Comfort Shoe 


shoes you ever 
owned, and you'll re- 
joice in the comfort 
they give you. Notice 
how thick the leather 
is, and then feel how 
soft it is. Just like 
velvet. Yet Wolverines 
wear like izmon. And they 
never tire your feet. 
We make a Wolver- 
work shce for 
every purpose, All are 








when double tanned 

our way. When other leathers get 
wet they dry out hard. Wolverine 
double-tanned horsehide stays soft. 
Wet it, soak it in water, snow, slush, 
mud, and it dries out soft and flexible 
as velvet. Wear Wolverine shoes and 
you'll say you ha.e gained an entirely 
mew conception of shoe service, en- 
durance and comfort. 


We are the largest tanners of 


Dept. 209 


( 


horsehide through and 
through. For field and factory, for 
lumber and mining camp or oil fields, 
for hunting and motoring, where a 
husky, hard-wearing, comfort-giving 


shoe is needed, there is special 
Wolverine shoe. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Wolverine 
we'll see that you are supplied them 


by our nearest dealer. Write to us 


for catalog. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Formerly T The Michigan Shoemakers 
change of Name only) 


Rockford, Michigan 
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How to Iron 
SPRINKLING 


SPRINKLE the clothes with clear water, jold 
and roll. Pile in a basket or hamper, 
cover with a cloth, allow to stand until 

the garments are evenly dampened. Use warm 

water to shorten the time of waiting. In hot 
weather the clothing may mildew if allowed 
to remain damp very long. 


IRONING 
RON the garments with the thread of the 


material. 
x 
i. 
Sx [ NU 
| SK 
A FOLDING IRONING 


BOARD ATTACHED 
TO THE WALL 

















“Iron each part of the garment until en- 
ay dry to avoid a wrinkled, rough-dry 


Avoid too much dampening during ironing 
to prevent yellowing. If the garment gets 
dry, dampen, but allow to partially dry again 
before ironing. 


If the article is scorched slightly, moisten 
and lay in the sun and air. 


If an ironed garment has too high a gloss 
or glaze, wet a clean cloth, wring almost dry, 
and pass lightly over the ironed surface. 


Linens should be sprinkled more than other 
materials. Iron on the wrong side to bring 
out the pattern. 


Iron embroideries with the embroidered 
side down, on a soft pad; a special board, 
or a turkish towel covered with a cloth may 
be used. 


Flat laces are sewed or pinned in place on 
a cloth or pad before washing to avoid 
stretching the pattern, 


Colored materials are best ironed on the 
wrong side to prevent gloss and to avoid the 
white line along seams. 

Silk and wool materials are injured by high 
temperatures, so use an iron of medium heat. 


Flannels should dry thoroughly before 
ironing. Cover with a damp cheese cloth and 
press with a warm iron. When the cheese 
cloth is pulled away the nap of the flannel 
is fluffed up, giving a new look. 


Silk ironed utider a cloth remains soft and 


smooth. Avoid a hot iron which stiffens and 
injures the silk fibers. Never iron on right 
side. 

After ironing the clothing fold carefully 


and hang on a clothes horse to air before 
storing. 


EQUIPMENT SUGGESTED—IRONING 
BOARDS 


A IRONING surface, steady and of good 

size and height, is necessary. Ironing 
boards can be obtained in various sizes, but 
56 inches length is the usual size. The board 
may be purchased with folding supports, or 
it may be hinged and attached to the wall, 
folding back out of the way against the wall 
or into a small closet. Sleeve boards save 
work and time. A table smoothly 
helps in ironing flat pieces. The board and 
table should be of a height that enables the 
worker to easily exert a pressure on the 
iron. The exact distance from the floor 
varies with the height of the worker, but is 


usually about 32 inches. 


Unbleached domestic 
ironing board cover—make three inches larger 
than the board, finishing the edges with an 
inch-wide hem. Run in a long draw string 
and pull to fit the board. 

Three thicknesses of heavy canton flannel, 
cut to allow three inches for shrinking, make 
a good pad. Do not have a board too thickly 
padded. 


padded 


makes a satisfactory 


IRONS 
SELF-HEATING irons, using gasoline, alco- 


hol, kerosene or electricity as fuel, are 
convenient and save unpleasant heat in the 
laundry room, besides the steps of the worker 
between the board and stove. 

Electric irons should not be overheated by 
too long continued use. Learn to disconnect 
the current occasionally. A small light, or a 
switch placed near the connection to the iron, 
will be a convenient reminder that the cur- 
rent is on. Like washing machines, electric 
irons must be adapted to the electric cur- 
rent used. 

The familiar flat irons can be purchased in 
various weights. Allow at least three irons 
of about six pounds weight for each person 
ironing. Rub new flat irons with unsalted 
fat. Before storing irons cover with film of 
oil. 

Iron holders and stands for holding the 
irons, are needed, Have at least two holders 
to rest the hands from the heat. 

Clothes ironers, sometimes called mangles, 


have been so perfected that they can iron 


satisfactorily a large part of the family’s 
washing. These ironers can be obtained with 
a cold roll or hot roll. The cold roll mangle 
exerts pressure on the goods passed between 
its two revolving uheated rolls. While they 
press out many wrinkles, they cannot give 
the ironed appearance secured by the heated 
rolls. The ironers aré made with rolls or 
cylinders, padded and covered, which rotate 
against a heated plate or shoe. The padded 
roll serves in place of a board and the heated 

oe, instead of the iron. While primarily 
planned for ironing flat work, a large propor- 
tion of the weekly wash can be ironed with 
the ironer. Some ironers have special pro- 
visions for ironing ruffles. Care in selecting 
the pattern of the garment will reduce hand 
work. 

Ironers are aoppaiee by hand or electricity. 
The rolls are heated by gasoline, gas or 
electricity. 


Ironing Suggestions 


Clothes Not to Iron, If Hung Carefully and 


Folded Evenly 


Night dresses 

Knitted underclothes 

Open mesh under- 
wear 


HEETS 
Pillow cases 
Bolster cases 
Hand towels 


Cup towels Lawn underwear, if 
Bath towels dried in a breeze 
Wash rags Stockings 
Cheesecloth for dairy Socks 

purposes Diapers 


Wool outside shirts 
Gingham aprons 


Dust cloths 
Crepe work 


dresses Overalls and other 
Night shirts work trousers 
Method and Order for Ironing Each Article 

Night Dresses—l, embroidery; 2, sleeves; 


3, yoke; 4, body. 
Drawers—1, trim- 


ming; 2, tucks; 3, 
body; 4, band. 
Skirt—1, ruffle; 2 


hem; 3, body. 

Shirtwaists—l, 
cuffs; 2, collar band; 
3, sleeves; 4, yolk; 5, 
back; 6, front. 

Silkk Waist.—Iron 
on the wrong side 
while still quite 
damp, with a warm 
but not hot iron. 

Embroideries— Pad 
the ironing board 
heavily; iron on the 
wrong side; have the 
material quite damp 
and iron until quite 
dry with a hot iron. 

Shirt—Have_ the 
shirt quite damp, pad 
the board heavily. 
Iron first cuffs, next, 
eollar band, then the 
sleeves, yoke, back, 
and, last. the front. 
Do it all ‘on the 
wrong side. 

Order in Which to Iron Clothes 

1. Those that should not stay wet long, like 
a’ silk waist. 

2. Those that have embroideries and lace 


and dry out quickly. 





3. The handkerchiefs. 


4. The thin waists and baby clothes. 

5. The hite starched clothes. 

6. The white unstarched clothes. 

7. The starched ginghams 

8. The heavy colored clothes, such as over- 
alls, ironed at all. 





How to Dampen Clothes 
If one puts her clothes on the line neatly 





nd in order, a spray pump may be used for 


dampening them. If this be not possible, a 


pail and whisk broom will do, or if the night 
be not too dry, the dampness of the air can 
he folded in. A small watering can will do, 


and is less tiring than snapping on the water 


with the fingers. Of course, 





A CLOTHES MANGLE WITH THE LAUN- 
DRY EQUIPMENT MAKES IRONING EASY 


away the dirt particles. Washing clothes in 
a machine requires no further knowledge of 
the washing processes than hand washing. 
The best methods for hand laundering will 
give the best results when using a machine. 
Washing machines in general consist of a 
tub of wood or metal and some means of 
agitation so that the soapy water may thor- 
oughly penetrate and clease each garment. 


TYPES 


HERE are four types of washing machines 

most frequentiy found on the market, all 
of them efficient as washers. 

The cylinder type has an outer tub with 
an inner cylinder or drum of metal or wood 
in which the clothes to be washed are placed. 
This cylinder revolves and on some machines 
to obtain the necessary agitation. 
This revolving lifts the clothes out of the 
water and drops them back into it, thus 
flushing the water through the fabric of the 
cloth. 


The oscillator or rocker type has a metal or 
wood tub in which the clothes and soapy 
water are placed. The tubs rock back and 
forth accomplishing the cleaning of the 
clothes, by tilting the tub or similar means 
by which the hot suds are forced back and 
forth through the fiber of the cloth. 

The agitator or dolly type has a tub of 
wood or metal usually made with corrugated 
sides and bottom and an agitator or disc 
called the dolly which fits down onto the 
clothes. This agitator grasps the clothes and 
turning and reversing,.agitates the clothes, 
forcing the soapy water through the fabric, 
thus cleaning them. 

Vacuum type. In these machines there is 
an outer tub, equipped with moving cups or 
cones, resembling inverted funnels. These 
cups operate up and down forcing the water 
through the fabric on 
the down stroke, 
while on the up 
stroke the suction 
the water 

the clothes. 


reverses 


draws 
through 


POWER 
ASHING machines 
in the types above 

may be operated by 
hand, water power, 
gas engine, or elec- 
tricity, thus meeting 
all needs. 

Hand power ma- 
chines operate with 
a lever or wheel. A 
fly wheel is usually 
provided to carry the 
load over dead 
ter, to relieve the 
operator of the jerks 
of reversing the ac- 
tion of the dolly, 
vacuum cups or cy- 
linder, and to give 
the machine a steady 
motion. 

If a working pres- 
sure of 20 pounds or 
upwards per square 
inch can be secured, water power gives sat- 
isfactory service. Connect the hose to the 
faucet, place the waste hose in a sink and 
turn on the water. To avoid strain on the 
motor, do not operate the empty machine. 


cen- 


For gas engine power, the machine either 
has an engine attached or is equipped with a 
belt pulley for direct drive by the engine 
or for a connection with an overhead shaft. 

Electri that 
they can be attached to any light 


driven machines are so built 
electric 


socket. The machines can be equipped with 
motors to suit the local electrical require- 
ments. In ordering a washing machine, 


specify the voltage, whether the current is 
direct or alternating, and if alternating, the 
phase and cycle. 

WRINGERS 


ANY washing machines have attached, sta- 
tionary, sliding or swinging wringers, 


with reversible rods. Wringers save labor, 


bY whe . 


The Progressive Farmer 


Making Home Laundry Work Lighter 


and are much less destructive’ to the cloth- 
ing than the twisting of hand wringing. The 
wringer is driven by the same power that 
drives the machine and can be operated at 
the same time as the washing machine. 

Keep the screws that regulate the pressure 
of the rolls released between wash days to 
prevent the rolls from becoming flattened 
Do not screw wringer rolls down too tight 
when wringing clothes. Regulate the pres- 
sure according to the bulk of the clothes to 
be wrung at one time. A bag to cover the 
wringer will keep it free from dirt. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


ASHERS are equipped with many aids jor 

convenience and ease of operation. The 
devices that control the operation of the 
washer and the wringer are arranged for in- 
stant and convenient control. Drain connec- 
tions av~'d the necessity of handling or 
lifting the wash water. The enclosed me- 
chanism prevents any danger from caught 
clothing. Some machines are provided with 
casters, making it possible to move them 
easily. Special devices prevent the motor 
from being overworked and burned if the 
machine is carelessly overloaded. Severa} 
washing machines have gas burners for heat- 
ing the water in the machine. Some washers 
partially dry or wring the clothes in the 
machine by lifting them out of the water 
in an inside tub which whirls around, drying 
by centrifugal force. 

Some washers are built with wood or metal 
benches which provide room for extra tubs. 
Others have double washing machines, <o 
that two loads may be washed at the same 


time. 
COST 


HE value of the washing machine must be 

computed in terms of time and energy 
saved for the woman, as well as the cost in 
money. The actual cost of a good washer 
takes into consideration the initial price, the 
cost of operation and maintenance and its 
approximate life. In considering the value »f 
a machine, remember the longer life given to 
the clothing washed in them. 


Any manufacturer listed in the attached list 
will supply information concerning prices and 
power. Machines are sold locally through 
such agencies as electric specialty shops, de- 
partment stores, and hardware dealers. Such 
dealers will give demonstrations and furnish 
detailed information. 

Operating costs are low, 
to three cents an hour, 
local rate for electric 
time saving methods enables the 
to accomplish the laundry for a large family 
in from one to three hours of operation, The 
life of the machine depends almost entirely 
on the intelligent care it receives, for every 
care has been taken to build it with good 
workmanship and reliable material. Read 
and follow the directions supplied with th« 
machine and study ways of improving your 
own methods. 


CARE OF MACHINE—SUGGESTIONS 


ROVIDE proper and connec- 
tions for the water supply and disposal 


Oil regularly where needed. 


varying from one 
depending on the 
current. Study of 
housewiie 


convenient 


Tighten bolts and keep belts at proper 
tension. 
Do not overload—fill with water to the 


designated level and wash the proper weight 
of clothes for the machine being used. 

Wringer rolls can be cleaned by rubbing 
with kerosene. Since the kerosene dissolves 
the rubber, the rolls should afterwards be 
washed in warm soapy water. 

After using, rinse the machine thoroughly 
with hot water, operating jor a minute, drain 
and dry. The lid of wood tub machines 
should be held open between wash days 
inch or two to allow free circulation of 
Drying the metal machines will prevent much 
discoloration. 

The machines may become discolored from 
to air and water, and sometimes 
supplies. 


exposure 
from the laundry 
Soap and water will remove grease or oil 
Scouring powders should be used 
with care on metals to avoid 
injuring the surface. 


stains. 





the clothes that go through 
seldom need to 
sprinkling 
those 
roned last 


the mangle 
be dampened. In 
the articles choose 

} sh t he 
wihict ar to he 
and put them at the bottom 
of the basket. 


The Washing Machine 


WASHING 

saves time, money, la- 
bor and strength. It saves 
wear on the clothing. to be 
washed and provides a sani- 
tary means of accomplish- 
ing the washing. The prin 
ciple on which all clothes 
washers operate is the agi- 
tation of the clothes and 
water, thus forcing soapy 
water through the fabric. 
This accomplishes the two 
processes necessary for 
cleaning the clothes—the 
chemical one of forming an 


machine 











Aluminum—Alkalis darke: 
aluminum. Wash with hot 





soap and water. 

Copper—1. Rub with vine- 
gar and a fine scourer, lik« 
whiting. 2. Polish with rot- 
ten stone, mixed with 0i 
Wash with soap and water 

Nickel Moisten whiting 
with water or ammonia, rul 
with soap and 





and wash 
water 

Zinc—Same as nickel. Hot 
vinegar may be used for ob- 
stinate stains. 





MILE. butter, ice cream 
and cheese should be 
increased from 2% to 44 per 





cent. It is to your interest 
and the welfare of your 
children to use more of 
these vital fodds, because 





emulsion of the soap with 
the grease film and the me- 
chanical process of carrying 





A SUGGESTION FOR THE HOME LAUNDRY ROOM 
Why not use the power for several purposes in a home workshop like this? 


growth and health are de- 
pendent upon a continued 
and liberal use of them. 
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March 10, 1923 
Care of the Baby in Warm Weather 


BABY may be made uncomfortable and 

restless by various causes which are 
readily removed. Attention has already been 
called to the fact that babies and young chil- 
dren frequently suffer from thirst. They 
should be offered a drink of water several 
times a day, and particularly in hot weather. 
When a baby cries in the night, a drink will 
often quiet him, and send him to sleep. 

Irritating clothing is at times responsible 
for the baby’s fretfulness. Woolen socks, or 
shirts, or stiff cap strings are quite enough 
to spoil his comfort, even if he is well. In 
hot weather especially a superabundance of 
clothing is frequently responsible for much 
real suffering. 

Dress the baby ir the lightest cotton gar- 
ments and keep him as cool as possible. Do 
not be afraid to let him have nothing on but 
his diaper and one other thin garment on 
the very hot days. 

Prickly Heat.—One of the troubles from 
which the baby often suffers in summer is 
prickly heat. This ailment appears as a fine 
red rash, usually on the neck and shoulders, 
and gradually spreads to the head, face and 
arms. It is caused by overheating, due 
either to the hot weather or to the fact that 
the baby is too warmly dressed. The rash 
comes and goes with the heat, and causes in- 
tense itching. The remedy for it is to take 
off all the clothing and give the baby a 
sponge bath in tepid water in which com- 
mon baking soda has been dissolved. Use 1 
tablespoonful of soda to two quarts of water. 
Use no soap, and do not rub the skin, but 

at it dry with a soft towel. After the skin 

s thoroughly dry, dust the inflamed surfaces 
with a plain talcum powder. 

This ailment, like all others, is more readily 
prevented than cured. Frequent cool baths, 
very little clothing, simple food and living 
in cool rooms, or in the open air, will proba- 
bly save the summer baby from much of the 
annoyance of prickly heat and other of the 
more serious ills. 

Milk Crust.—This is a skin disease affect- 
ing the scalp, in which yellowish, scaly 
patches appear on the baby’s head. These 
patches should be softened by annointing 
them with olive oil or vaseline at night, and 
the head washed with warm water and cas- 
tile soap in the morning. 

If the crust does not readily come away, 
repeat the process until the scalp is clean. 
Never use a fine comb nor the finger nails 
to remove the crusts, as the slightest irri- 
tation of the skin will cause the disease to 
spread farther. The scales will usually dis- 
appear after a few days of careful treatment. 
—Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Simple Ways of Cleaning Silver 


E LIKE to see our silver shining, but we 
sometimes feel that it is a trial to keep 
it so. Yet polishing day need not be a bug- 
bear, for there are several methods by which 


satisfactory results may be secured with 
little effort. 

One easy way is to put the silver into 
water in which potatoes have been boiled 
Let it remain there for some time; an hour 
or two if much tarnished. Then wash and 


wipe in the usual way. Silver has a high 
luster after this treatment. 

Another way is to rub the used silver daily 
with a damp, soft cloth dipped in baking- 

This method was given me by a jew- 
wt said he used it in his store for 
articles that needed a little brighten- 
If this is done, silver will seldom need 
extra cleaning. 

It is easier still, perhaps, to put the silver 
into a bowlful of strong soda solution. Let 
it soak for a time, then wash, and polish 
with a flannel cloth or chamois-skin. Can- 
ton flannel is also good for polishing silver, 
using the fuzzy side. It is soft and will not 
scratch, e 

Like results may be obtained with a table- 
spoon of borax added to a quart of hot soap 
suds. Put the silver into this and let it 
stand two hours. Rinse in clear water and 
polish with flannel or chamois-skin. 

A favorite method of mine, because it pro- 
duces such a fine clear luster, requires a lit- 
tle more effort, yet is not difficult. I rub the 
silver with a woolen cloth moistened with 
sweet-oil. Then I wash it in warm suds and 
polish lightly with a fresh woolen _cloth 
sprinkled with whiting or precipitated chalk. 
This also prevents rust in plated ware that 
has become worn. 

Silver that has become~darkened through 
long disuse and neglect, or discolored by the 
chemical action of drugs, needs a somewhat 
more strenuous treatment. For this condi- 
tion use a paste made of whiting and strong 
ammonia. Cover the tarnished silver with 
the mixture and rub thoroughly. Wash and 
polish with flannel or chamois skin. If any 
discoloration remains, repeat the process. 

As prevention is always better than cure, 
it may be well to remember that silver will 
not grow dark when stored away if camphor 
gum is kept with it. Break the gum into 
small bits and scatter it freely about. It 
will last almost indefinitely.—H. K 


soda. 
eler 10 


silver 





THE presence of vital substances. in 

milk, butter, ice cream and cheese, puts 
them in a class by themselves, as the one 
group of foods indispensable to growth, 
health and vitality. They are the most im- 
portant foods there are, and you should give 
ilem first consideration in your selection of 
food. 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CO. 

MONTGOMERY. ALA. 
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“AA Quality” Fertilizers meet all of these requirements. They are made by | 
men whose manufacturing methods and knowledge of plant foods and crop requirements are 
based on the experience of recognized leaders in the fertilizer industry. 


Use “AA Quali 
that Your Fertilizer Dollar is “100% busy.’’ ( 


There’s a Dealer Near You Selling 


BRADLEY’S B.D. SEA FOWL GUANO 


YOUR Fertilizer Dollar! 
—Is ALL of It Working? 


T isn’t the fertilizer you put into the soil that counts, 

but the Plant Food that actually gets to the PLANT in the 
right form and at the right time. 
To make every ounce of fertilizer work for you the ; 
goods must be— 

- Correct in formula. 

Complete in Availability. 
Chemically blended. 
Thoroughly cured. 
Perfect in mechanical condition. 
Suitable for your crop, soil and climate. 


— 


IE why 








’’ Fertilizers and rest content 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CoO. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 














Performances Prove 
Farquhar Engines Best 
Farquhar | Steam Engines develop full’ power 


ith c 
built to give long, hard service with 
satisfaction. 





ey are 
perfect 


Bearings are extra larze and adjustable. Crank 
shafts, connecting rods, etc., are machined 
from solid steel forgings. Pistons are of cast 
tron with piston rings sprung into place. All 
engines are equipped with special lubricators 
and governors. ade many sizes to meet 
all n Guaranteed. 
Send for Complete Catalog 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, 
Box 419, York, Pa. 


FARQUHAR 









Fruit and nut trees will soon 
earn you money. Flowers 
and shrubs give pleasure and 
add to property values. 
Among fruits, we especial- 
ly recommend plums; in nut 
trees we urge pecans; for 
home grounds roses and oth- 
er ornamentals are indispensable. 
Get our new catalog and planting guid 
Sent free on request. ‘This book saat eae 
to plant, how and when and describes 
g00d trees, etc., priced righ. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


C.M.Griffing&Co. Jacksonville, Florida 











SEED PEANUTS. 


Send No Money 


Farmers stock runners 6c fb. 
White Spanish 7c fb. 
No order accepted for less than 100 fbs. 
Shipped C. O. D. 


Any bank 


J. W. GOFF, 
Enterprise, 





Reference: in Enterprise. 


Alabama. 


ro 














IF YOU WANT A GOOD 
COTTON DUSTING 
MACHINE 
Cheap, write to 


FRANKS MFG. COMPANY, 
Warthen, Georgia 
FOR PARTICULARS 


























MERICAN(ORN Pgiee 





CET PRICES WRITE TODAY 
AMERICAN MACHINERY CO,7 Nelese &, ATLANTA, GA, 








WOODS CROP SPECIAL, 
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| A Free Service to Southern Farmers 


Wood’s Crop Special is published each month during the 
planting seasons. Every issue contains helpful information 
on farm operations for the month. Farmers tell us that 
its timely information on planting helps them make money, 
The current prices of seasonable field seeds quoted in each 
issue of the Crop Special tell you just what field seeds of 
Wood’s quality should cost. 

No farmer should buy without Wood’s Crop Special. 
There is no cost for the service. The March number is just 
out. A post card will bring it. 


WOODS SEEDS 


For three generations we have supplied to our customers 
the best in seeds. 


COTTON SEEDS 
Seed selection of Cotton Seeds is just as important as the 
selection of well-bred seed corn. ' 
Our Cotton Seeds are all grown from the best yielding 
crops, in districts entirely free from boll weevil, and stored 
in dry warehouses long enough to eliminate any chance of 
the anthracnose infection. 
Plant our Selected Cotton Seeds to get the most profit 
from your planting. 
A complete list of the varieties we offer are listed on page 
79 of Wood’s Seed Catalog for 1923. Write for it, mailed 
free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen 
30 S. 14th Street 








Richmond, Virginia 




















THE FAMOUS MITCO BRAND STOCK FEED 
Will fatten your cattle and hogs. Keeps stock in fine condition. Cheaper 
and better than grain. Mitco imported molasses is pure and unaduiter- 
ated. Do not confuse with blends. It goes twice as far. Send money 
for trial ge. i 


BIG 





Write for free feeding informstion. 
pments made immediately. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


order or c 
Special prices on carlots. 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO., 


Pure Cuban Cane Molasses 00 
50-GAL 5 
BARREL 
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~ Manners for Young People 
AT THE TABLE 
sheuld remain standing 
ladies present are seated. 
De not begin cating until all have been 


until all 


Place napkin in lap. 
Eat quietly and slowly. 
Fork should be used with tines upward. 


When not in use, place knife and fork 
“across plate. , 
Sit quietly until all have finished. 
AT HOME 


ER open another's letters. 
Do not enter room of any member of the 
family without -first knocking. 
Do not criticize speech, dress and manners 
im unkind way. 
~ IN PUBLIC 
; i ONLY in crossing the street need the boy 
fake a girl’s arm. 
The man always walks on the outside, even 
walking with two or more girls. 
Always acknowledge acquaintanceship with 
bow or slight smile. 
Be not accept help of a stranger. 
De not walk more than three abreast on 
the sidewalk. 
AT THE MOVIES 
JRE man precedes the lady down the aisle 
to the seats. 
Sit quietly.and do not talk in loud whis- 


Remove hat as soon as seated. 

Do not applaud too loudly or laugh bois- 
terously. 

AMONG BOYS AND GIRLS 
D°. NOT accept gifts from each other, other 
than flowers, books or candy. 

Always take friends to speak to parents 
when they come to call. 

In returning from an evening’s good time, 
thank your escort for the pleasant evening 
and go into the house at once. 

The man takes the initiative in correspond- 
ing with girl friends. 

AT A PARTY 
D° NOT talk gossip. 
Listen interestedly to what is being said. 

De not use slang. 

Refer to brothers and sisters by first name 
during conversation. 

Refer to your escort as your friend, not 
your “gentleman friend.” 

Do not speak of 
Refer to your friend. 

On leaving, thank the hostess for the pleas- 
ant party. 


“going with” a man. 


DRESS 
R morning wear: a simple wash dress in 
summer; one-piece wool in winter. 

Fer afternoon: light voile organdy or crepe 
in summer; dark silk or woolen in winter. 
~ For parties or dances: silk, chiffom or or- 
gandy; simple in style. 

Per outdoor sports: separate skirt of wash 
goods, homespun or flannel with blouse or 
sweater. 

TRAVELING 
ESS.—Dark suit with dark blouse to 
match, dark dress with wsap, close fitting 
hat, dark gloves, dark shoes. 

Accept no attentions strangers, 

Stay in seat and read, write or nap. Do 
mot walk up and down the aisles, 


from 


Some Games for Indoors 


THIS—Do That.—Appoint a snappy 
leader; divide people into two equal 
groups. Leader faces the people and grabs 


his ears or make some strange quick motion 
or sound saying at same time, “Do This,” or 
“Do That,” at each quick change or action. 
If he says “Do this” everyone is to imitate 
him; if he says “Do that” each person re- 
mains motionless. It makes much laughter 
and is a real test of -lertness. 


A Third of a Ghost.—Someone says a letter, 
her neighbor adds one having in mind some 
word. The one completing the word is a 
third of a ghost. The game continues and 
when one becomes three-thirds of a ghost 
she is supposed not to exist and no one is to 
answer or speak to her. The ghosts try td 
attract attention by remarks and questions. 
Anyone replying to them becomes a ghost 
also. These spirits may talk among them- 
selves. 

What Would You Do H.—Players are di- 
vided into two equal groups and each player 
given pencil and paper. One side is to write 
“What would you do if,” completing this 
Question with words they may think of. The 
other side, meanwhile writes an answer be 
ginning with “I Would ” finishing the 
answer with anything they may think of. 
When all have written, the slips are collected 
(each side kept separate) mixed, and dis- 

_tributed on opposite sides, The first mem- 
ber with questions reads his paper and this 
Question is answered by the opposite mem- 

towith the writing on his paper. This af- 
Be alk ar Be pits 


‘ 











ferds much laughter and merriment as the 
results are many times ridiculous. 

Beast, Bird, or Fish.—The players stand or 
are seated in a circle. One player stamds in 
center with soft ball or handkerchief wadded 
inte ball shape. The ome in the center throws 
the ball at one of the. players and says 
quickly, “Beast, bird or fish!” He repeats 
one of these classes and immediately counts 
ten, whereupon the player who has been hit 
by the ball must name some beast, bird or 
fish, according to the class called by the 
leader. This must be dome before the leader 
completes counting to tem. For imstance, 
the leader says as he throws ball, “Beast, 
bird or fish—bird.” The player hit must 
name some bird before the leader can count 
to ten. H the player fails he becomes leader 
but if he succeeds the leader repeats until 
someone fails. No names must be repeated. 


Buzz—One of the players starts the game 


by saying “One”; the next “Two,” etc., until 
the number “seven” is reached, when the 
word “Buzz” is substituted for it. The next 


player says “Eight” and so on up to a mal- 
tiple of seven, such as fourteen, twenty-one, 
twenty-eight, ete. when the word “Buzz” 
should he used instead of the number. The 
word “Buzz” should also be used in place oi 
any number in which the number seven ap- 
pears, such as seventeen, twenty-seven, etc. 
When ‘seventy is reached, the counting con- 
tinues .as “Buzz-ene,” “Buzz-two,” etc., and 
seventy-seven is “Buzz-buzz.” Whenever a 
player says a number instead of “Buzz” or 


“Buzz” in the wrong place he pays a forfeit 
and starts the game again with saying 
“One.” Instead of a forfeit, the player who 


misses may drop from the game and the one 
left is proclaimed the champion. 

Hen Roost.—Each of the players except one 
chooses a word which should be the name 
of some object, and in answering any ques- 
tions put to him in the gamesehe must intro- 
duce this word which he has chosen into 
each answer. The odd player takes the 
place of questioner. He may ask one or more 
questions of each player, as he sees fit, the 
dialogue taking any turn he chooses, the 
following being suggestive of the general 
tone of it:— 


The questioner says: “I heard that you 
got into the hen roost yesterday. How did 
you get in?” 

Answer: With the dictionary.” 

To the next player: “What did you find 
there?” 


Answer: “A horse.” 
To the next player: 


him to eat?” 


“What did you give 
Answer: “A soja pillow,” etc. 

Any player who laughs, or who fails.to an- 
swer promptly or correctly the question, 
must change places with the questioner. 





Horns.—This game is played very much 
like “Simon says.” The players are seated, 
their forefingers placed om their knees. One 
who is leader says, “All horns up!” or 
“Cat’s horns up!” or “Cow’s Horns up!” 
whereupon he lifts his. own forefinger, point- 
ing upward. Should he name an animal that 


has horns, all of the players lift their fingers 
in similar manner, but should he name an 
animal such as a cat, that has no horns, any 
player that lifts his fingers in imitation oi 
the leader is either out of the game or be 
comes leader. 

Prince of Paris.—A player is chosen leader; 
the others are numbered nsecutively from 
one up, and all seated. The leader, standing 
in front, says, “The Prince of Paris has lost 
his hat. Did you find Number Four, 
sir?’ whereupon Number Four jumps to his 
feet ahd says, “What, sir! I, sir?” 

Leader; “Yes, sir; You, 

No. Four: “Not I sir.” 

Leader: ““‘Who then, sir?” 

No. Four: “Number Seven, sir. 


sir!” 


” 


Number Seven as soon as number,is cz 
must jump at once to his feet and repeat 
above, substituting some other number. The 
object is for the leader to repeat, “The Prince 
of Paris has lest his hat,” before the last 
player named can jump to his feet and say, 
“What, sir, I, sir?” If he succeeds in doing 
this he changes places with the player who 
failed and that player becomes leader. The 
failure to also: say ‘“‘sir’’ in the proper place, 
is a mistake also. 

Scat.—One player holds on his upturned 
palm a ruler; a paper knife, or a small strip 
of wood. The other player takes this quickly 
and tries to “scat” or hit the opponent’s palm 
with the ruler before he can withdraw his 





appearances of taking it-beiore really doing 
so. When a player succeeds im hitting his 
opponents’s hand with the ruler they change 
parts in the game. Count is kept of the un- 
successful hits, the player winning who has 
the smallest score when the play ends. 

Going to Jerusalem.—One less chair than 
players are placed in a row so that they 
face altermately in opposite directions, one 
chair facing one way, the next to the oppo- 
site, etc. One person either plays the piano 
er tends a phonograph as music is the imter- 
esting feature. 

The game starts with al) players seated in 
the row of chairs exeept one. This odd on 
is the leader and on the starting of the music 
all players rise and march around the chairs. 
The music stops suddenly and al) players try 
to obtain seats. The one left is out of the 
game and one chair is removed. The music 
starts again and this continues until there 
are leit two players to encircle one chair, 
and the one who secures it wins. 


Rules for Letter Writers 


(CHOICE of Paper.—White paper is always-in 
good taste and is the most generally used. 
Very pale shades of blue, grey- or buff may 
be used but not bright colors such as pink 
or bright blue. The paper should not be 
lined and should be of a size to fit the en- 
velope when folded once ior social purposes 
er the larger size sheet that must be folded 
three times may be used for business paper. 
The Letterhead.—Ii the monogram or ad- 
dress is engraved or printed at the top it 
should, be done in small type noticeable only 
for its neatness. Dark blue or black ink is 
usually used. The name and address printed 
in small block letters at ‘the head of the 
paper and on the flap of the envelope is much 
seen. 


Ink.—Persons of good taste use black or 
biue-black ink only. Penci) is not used ex- 
cept to ome’s family. 


Penmanship.—Careful penmanship is essen- 
tial to a good.looking letter. All secia) let- 
ters, invitations and notes of congratulation 
or condolence should be. written by hand, 
Typewritten letters afe best for business. 
Sign your name distinctly so that there can 
be no mistake. 

The Date—This is written at the top of 
the letter at the right ‘cm side directly be- 


neath the address if that is not printed on 
the paper. 

Spelling.—Nothing gives : worse impres- 
sion than an imcorrectly spelled, carelessly 
written letter. Look up in the dictionary 


these words of which you are not sure. 

Te Begin a Letter.—After writing the ad- 
and date in the upper right hand cor- 
the letter on the left hand side. 
letter write the name of the 


cress 
ner begin 
For a business 








person or firm to whom y re writing on 
one lime, the address on next. Below 
that write “My dear Mr " or “My 
dear sirs” according to whether t is a per- 
son or firm to whom you are writing. In the 


ase of a social letter omit the name and 
address and begin directly “My dear Mrs. 
Jones.” “My dear” is considered more for- 
mal than “Dear.” A colon followed by a 
lash (:—-) is the usua? punctuation aiter the 
name. 

The Body of the Letter.—There should be 
z erasures, no abbreviations and no num- 
erals. Numbers should be written out in full 
2s should such words as “and,” “yours,” or 
“do not.” If one cdnnot write evenly and 
straight, a sheet of black lines may be 
slipped beneath the paper but ruled paper is 
not used. The words should be clearly sepa- 
rated, the lines straight, a three-quarter inch 
margin left at the beginning of each line and 
the writing not carried quite to the edge of 
the page. Qne begins a letter about two 
inches from the top of the sheet. At a new 
paragraph which should introduce each new 
subject a margin of an inch is left. Under- 
lining is permissible only very informal 
communications and shou e used~ spar- 
ingly then. A crossed letter is apt to make 
a cross reader. 

Signing the Letter.—Some such phrase as 
“Sincerely yours” or “Cordially yours” is 
used beiore the i ture letters to 
friends and acquaintances. Yours very 
truly” is often used en business letters and 
“Respectiully yours” on those to persons to 
whom one wishes to imply respect. Such in- 
timate terms as “Lovingly yours” or “De- 
votedly yours” are used for members of the 
family or very old and dear friends only. 



























































hand. The game will be made more inter- It will be noticed that the first word of the 
esting by feints on the part of the player phrase is begun with a capital letter, the 
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Etiquette and Games for Young Pecole 


A married woman signs herself Mary Bruce 
Talbot and im a business letter adds beneath 
it in brackets (Mrs. John Talbot). An un- 
married woman writes “Miss” in brackets 
before her full mame to a stranger when a 
reply is expected. To everyone outside the 
family the Christian and last-na should be 


signed in full and nicknames such as Kitty 
er Jack should be avoided as lacking ix 
dignity. li these are used in writing to « 


intimate friend they should never be used 
the envelope. 

Letters im the Third Persen.—The third 
person is net often used except for formal 
vitations but when such an invitation is :-- 
ceived it should be answered in the same 
way. Care should be taken in writing in this 
form to stick te it throughout the note. The 
following is usual although it is sometimes 
varied a trifle: 

Miss Mary Jones 

accepts with pleasure the kind invitations 

of Mrs. Walker White 

jor Friday, June tenth, at eight o'clock. 


It is 2 safe rule to write the answer in the 
same form as the invitation. 

Addressing the Envelope.—The name shauld 
be written out im full with the proper title 
before it. It is considered poor form te ab 
breviate such names as James or John. < 
gentleman is addressed either as Mr. Charles 
Madden or Charles Madden, Esq. The latter 
is thought by some to be more polite, A 
married woman is addressed as Mrs. Charles 
Madden, never as Mrs. Edith Madden excep? 
when business women or government agents 


use it. The wife of a professional man does 
not take his title. She is Mrs. James Grii- 
fith not Mrs. Dr. Griffith. The route and 


box number should be written distinctly and 
the name of the postoffice and state beneath 
it. The stamp is placed in the upper right 
hand corner of the envelope and there is n« 
meaning conveyed by placing it anywhere 
else or im putting it upside down. 

Enclesing Stamps.—When writing to a firm 
er paper from whom an answer is desired it 
is well to enclose stamps. The best way 1 
do this is to place the stamp on an envelope 
addressed to oneself and enclose this witt 
the letter. Loose stamps are apt to be lost 
er become stuck to the letter. If sent loore 
fold in a paper. 


Party Menus for Gowmups 


Sandwiches and tea, or coffee. 

2. Ginger bread and coifee. 

3. Marshmallow wafers and chocolate. 

4. Tea and wafers. 

5. Sandwiches ‘and lemonade or other irvit 
drinks. 

6. Soft custard with glazed peaches and 
cookies. 
Glorified rice and cookies. 

8. Apple compote and cake. 


* Junket pudding and cookies. 





10. Baked apples and whipped cream, 

11. Fruit salad, bread and butter sandy es 
and coffee. 

12. Hot bisewit, jelly and coffee 

13. Hot brown bread, butter and coffee 

14. Chicken salad, bread and butter sand- 
wiches, and coffee. 


15. Vegetable salad and wafers. 
16. Creamed chicken on toast, and coffee. 
7. Creamed eggs on wafers, and coffee, 

18 First course, vegetable salad, meat, sand- 
and coffee. Second course, P! 
adelphia ice cream and sponge cake. 

19. First course, chicken lettuce sand 
wiches, and coffee. Second course, apri- 

cot ice and cake. 
—Oklahoma Home Demonstration Bi 


wiches, 





salad, 





Menus for Birthday Parties 
Under Five Years 


Bread and butter sandwiches in fancy shap?s 
Milk to drink 
Junket ‘colored pimk with whipped cream 
on top 
Sponge cake sprinkled with powdered szgar 


with birthday 
For Six and Seven Years 


candles, 


Round bread and jelly sandwiches 


Peanut butter sandwiches cut in fancy shapes 
Cocoa Ice cream 
Animal crackers 
Birthday sponge cake with thin icing and 


candles 
Fer Eight to Ten Years 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Bread and butter sandwiches Cocoe 
Junket ice cream and strawberries 
Angel cake with ornamental icing and 
candles 
For the Teens 


Chicken salad Dinner rolls 
Chocolate ice cream with marshmallow sauce 
Birthday fruit cake Candies 
Neen Time Party for Children 
ef corn and tomato 
Crisp Crackers 
Eggs in individual baking dishes 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Orange gelatine pudding 
Loaf cake with icing and candles 
Grandma’s Birthday Dinner 
Clear seup with macaroni 
Roast chicken Mashed potato 
Peas Baking powder biscuits 
Frozen peaehes with whipped cream 
Neut cake with icing and. candies. 


Cream soup 


rooressive Farmer 
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bee hay 


Milk Catechism. 
Milk makes boys and girls to grow— 
It builds their muscles and bones, you know. 
Little folks drinking a quart each day; 
Keeping it up, will laugh and play. 
wy do I need food? 
To make me grow strong and healthy. 

2. What fodds make me grow? ss 

Milk, eggs, meat, fish, poultry, and like 
foods. 

3. Do I need anything else? 

Yes, some foods to keep me warm. 

4. What foods keep me warm? 

Such foods as milk, corn meal, oatmeal, 
sugar and fat. 

5. Would these 
healthy? 

No, I must have milk, lettuce, spinach, po- 
tatoes, carrots, and fresh fruits, because 
they aid digestion, keep the human machin- 
ery in good running order, and contain vita- 
mines which are a protection against disease. 

6. Is milk a food? 

Yes, although a liquid it contains water, 
fat, sugar, lime, building material, and vita- 
mines. 

7. Why do Is need lime? 

To build strong bones and good teeth, 
Milk contains more lime than any other food. 

8 Is milk better for me than meat, fish, 
candy, or pie? 

Milk is the best food for growing children. 

9. How much milk ought I to use? 

At least three cups of whole milk daily. 

10. Can I use buttermilk or skim milk in 
place of whole milk? 

Yes, if I eat plenty of butter. 

11. Why do I need butter? 

Bécause it contains vitamines without which 
children do not grow. 

12. Is milk expensive? 


\ 


foods alone keep me 


At the present price milk is one of the 


cheapest foods. 
13. How may I use milk except as a drink? 
Cook my oatmeal, rice and corn meal in 
milk. Use milk in soups, ice cream, cus- 
tards, and in puddings. An excellent supper 
can be made of milk and mush or milk and 
bread 


s 
14. Is there any food which I can use to 
take .the place of milk? 
There is no substitute for milk or any of 


the milk products. 
JESSIE 


Cleanliness in Milking 


F YOU are guilty of any one of the follow- 
ing things, then this article is meant for 
you 


LOGAN. 


Do you fail to brush off the side of the cow 
thoroughly each time you milk her? 

Do you fail to clean her udder and teats so 
that there is no sort of dirt and filth that 
can drop into the bucket while you are 
milking? 

Do you set the milk bucket where the dirt 
will fall into it as you brush the side of the 
cow? 

As you are milking, do you ever see a 
little scum of dirt collecting on the side of 
the bucket and over the surface of the milk 
where the milk stream‘is not striking the 
surface? 

Do you dampen your hands in the milk 
as you are milking? 

If you can keep the milk clean at milking 
time, you are past the place where the 
greatest part of the dirt gets into the milk. 
But we must remember that the dirt, dust, 
hair, and the particles of manure that fall 
into the milk pail at milking time are a 
source of the most serious sort of contamina- 
tion. 


Temperature for Churning 


GOOD many times butter does not “come” 

as quickly as it should. It is often due 
to its not being churned at the right temper- 
ature. Cream is best ripened at a tempera- 
ture of about 65 to 70 degrees. At churning 
time the temperature should be lowered to 52 
to 62 degrees. Every housewife should have 
a dairy thermometer to use in connection 
with the care of the m#k and its products. 
Its intelligent use will be very much appre- 
ciated by the butter maker in the home 
when once she learns to use it. After using 
it for a few churnings she can tell at about 
what temperature the best results are being 
obtained. It should not take more than 25 
to 30 minutes for the butter to come. 


Composition of Canned Milk 


(CONDENSED milk is; nothing but ordinary 

milk from which a large share of the 
water has been driven out by heat. The 
amount taken off depends on the different 
kinds of milk, but is generally in the neigh- 
borhood of 3 or 2.5 pounds of milk condensed 
to one. In sweetening condensed milk 
about 40 per cent of sugar is added. Un- 
sweetened condensed niilk is made up about 
‘as follows: Water 62.4 parts, fat 11.91 parts, 
milk-sugar 13.04 parts, protein 9.68 parts, ash 
2.14 parts. Sweetened coridensed milk is made 
up as follows: Water 26.1 parts, fat 10.84 


TEE SS 


, eggs, four pounds of steak, or 32 pounds of 


Milk—Children’s Best Food 


parts, milk-sugar 14.68 parts, cane sugar 
36.93 parts, protein 9.55 parts, and ash 19 
parts. Condensed skimmilk is made up as 
follows: Water 29.23 parts, fat 4 parts, 
milk-sugar 15.5 parts, cane sugar 40.90 parts, 
protein 10.73 parts, and ash 2.63 parts. 
Powdered milk is ordinary whole or skim- 
milk from which practically all of the water 
has been driven out by means of heat. 
Powdered whole milk contains the following: 
Butterfat 28.2 parts, casein 21.22 parts, albu- 
min 5.45 parts, milk sugar 47.88 parts, ash 
5.75, and moisture 1.5 parts. Skimmilk pow- 
der contains as follows. Butterfat 1.35 parts, 
casein 29.79 parts, albumin 7.91 parts, milk 
suger 49.94 parts, ash 8.21 parts, and moisture 
2.4 parts. : 


Butter—A Concentrated Food 


ANY people consider butter merely as a 
relish. This is an error. Butter is a 
concentrated vital food. It is all food with no 
waste; one pound of it contains as much 
nourishment or real food for the body as 41 


canned tomatoes. This clearly shows that 
the value of a food cannot be determined 
by its appearance or cost. 

Butter is a wholesome, palatable and abso- 
lutely essential food. It is indispensable to 
growth, health and vitality. 

There is no substitute for butter. No food 
can take its place, much as those prompted 
by selfish interest or greed would like and 
try to make you believe. Butter is more 
than fat. It promotes growth and health 
in addition to supplying heat and energy for 
the body. 


Food Value of Cottage Cheese 


R supplying protein, one pound of cot- 
tage cheese equals: 
1.27 pounds sirloin steak. 
1.09 pounds round steak. 
1.37 pounds chuck rib beef. 
1.52 pounds fowl. 
1.46 pounds fresh ham. 
1.44 pounds smoked. ham. 
1.58 pounds loin pork chop. 
1.31 pounds hind leg of lamb. 
1.37 pounds breast of veal. 


In addition to protein, energy for perform- 
ing body work must be furnished by food. 
The following table shows the comparison 
when energy is considered. 

On the basis of energy supplied, one pound 
of cottage cheese equals: 

81-3 ounces sirloin steak, 

114% ounces round steak. 

11% ounces chuck rib beef. 

10% ounces fowl. 

5% ounces fresh ham. 

5 ounces smoked ham. 

6 ounces loin pork chop. 
71-3 ounces hind leg of lamb. 
1234 ounces breast of veal. 


What Authorities Say About Milk 


“THE first food a family should have is 
milk. The last food to curtail is milk.” 
—Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
o * o 

“No family of five should buy meat until 
they have bought three quarts of milk.”— 
Dr. Graham Lusk of Cornell. 

. . . 

“The greatest thing we can do to raise the 
standard of public health in this country, to 
increase the span of life, and to cause the 
people of our country to maintain the char- 
acteristics of youth over longer periods, is to 
change the diet and use more milk, more 
green vegetables, and less meat.”—Dr. Mc- 
Collum of John Hopkins University. 

* en 


“Milk is the best food we have. Give your 
children milk, a quaft a day for every child 
if possible, a pint without fail. Plenty of 
milk will help you give all your children, 
both big and little, the chance for health 
they ought to have. Use more milk and 
your family will be better fed.”—United 
States Food Administration. 

7 * * 


“Milk, more than any other food, com- 
bines most completely, and in most favorable 
form, at the lowest cost, all the elements 
needed to promote growth and sustain the 
human body. Milk has absolutely no sub- 
stitute for growing children. It deserves 
to rank, therefore, as our most important 
and. necessary food.”—Dr. A. F. Woods, 
President Maryland State College. 

- * * 


“Milk is the best food we have,”—United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
eee 


“There is no substitute for butterfat.”— 
Dr. Sherman, Columbia, University, 
* r 


“It ig impossible to escape the conviction 
that not only is milk a cheap food, but it is 
a food whose value can hardly be estimated 
in terms of dollars and cents.”—Dr. Rose, 
Cornell University. 

eee 

“The strength of a mation depends on the 
health and strength of its individual mem- 
bers, It matters not how wealthy a nation 
may .become, how large its cities, how vast 
its armies and navies. If the health of its 
people is on the decline it will rapidly perish 
and decay.”—Benjamin Disraeli, Prime Minis- 
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This Catalogue will bring ) 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Dept.1-H 


ER ee re 
Ore., St. Paul 2 
PiWard’s complete 1913 Speing Catslogee. 


ROME oo occccigccscccesvccess 


you a Saving on Everything . 
you Buy this Spring 


Millions of people will 


this Spring save money on 


everything they buy from this Catalogue. 
Will you miss the saving that may as well be yours? 
Millions of people buying from this book will secure 


at lower than market price 
goods of the long wearing 


s, goods of standard quality, 
service-giving kind. 


This book offers you, too, a saving—and it offers you 
certain satisfaction, a guaranteed satisfaction with 
everything you buy. Your money back if you are not 


satisfied. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. is a low-price house. 
But for Fifty Years we have kept faith with the public. 
We never sell “‘cheap”’ goods to make a low price. 
Ward Quality is never sacrificed. 


A saving made on your purchases at Ward’s is a real 
saving—because there is always more than a dollar’s 


worth of service for every 


dollar of the price. 


Everything for the Home, the Farm 
' and the Family 


For the Home: This cata- 
logue shows everything for the 
home and for every member of the 
family. Everything to wear—the 
best New York Styles. Everything 
for use or decoration, from fyrni- 
ture and carpets to kitchen stoves. 


For the Man: Everything for 
the farm, everything for the auto- 
mobile, everything in wearing ap- 
parel; tools, farm equipment, poul- 
try and stock supplies. There are 
many dollars to be saved through 
buying everything from this Cata- 
logue. 

One copy is yours free. You only 





Montgomery Ward &@ — 


House is Today the Most Progressive ap 


ws The Oldest Mail Order 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


Our new system of filling orders is 
now six months old, Six months’ suc- 
cessful operation enables us to say— 
Your order will be shipped immedi- 
ately; certainly in less than 48 hours. 

As a matter of fact, most of the 
orders are now being shipped the same 
day they are received. 

With the lowest market pric 
goods always of Ward Quality, ona 
the most prompt and accurate service, 
it is true indeed that: are 
Ward & Co., the Oldest Order 
House is Today the Most Progres- 


sive 
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Children’s Department of the 


following list of tooks for 


teachers. 
Picture Books That Appeal te Children 


Caldecott, Hey-diddie-diddle picture book. 
Potter, Tale of Peter Rabbit (all other books 
in this series). 

Brooke, Johnny Crow's Garden. 

Greenaway, Mother Goose. 

Smith, Chicken World, Seashore and Farm 
Books. x 

Parkinson, Dutchie Doings. 

Mother Goose, illustrated by Hardy. 

Stevenson, Garden of Verses. 

Moffat, Little Songs of Long Ago, Old Nur- 
sery Rhymes 

Brooke, The Golden Goose. 

Boutet de Monvel, Joan of Arc. 


Te Aid Mothers 


Shedlock, The Art of Story Telling. 

Lyman, Story Telling—What to tell and how 
to tel) it. 

Canfield, What Shal]) We Do Now? 


Te Read to Children (from 3 te 9) 


Perkins, The Dutch Twins 

Hopkins, The Sandman—His Farm Stories. 
Jackson, Cat Stories. 

Smith, Jolly Good Times—Fotr on a Farm. 
Jackson, Neliy’s Silver Mine.- 

Lucia, Peter and Polly in Summer (Rest of 
Series). 


Mulock, The Adventures of a Brownie. 
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FEATHER BEDS and PILLOWS 


slirect from factory to user at lowest f rigs: 
‘Velie for eur latest catalog of BIG BARGAINS ore 
beylug anywhere. F 
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Yonge, The Little Duke 


Chrichton, Peep-in-the-World. 

Spyri, Heidi 
Sidney, Five Little Pepper Series. 
Burnett, Little Lord Fauntleroy 

Older children and grown-ups cannot help 
enjoying these books and the younger chil- 
dren will read and reread them 


Wholesome Fairy Tales 
Aesop, Fables (editions mmended); Ba- 
by’s Own Aesor lustrated by Crane; 
Book of Fables, chosen by Scudder; 


Fables, illustrated by Rackham. 
Kipling, Just So Stories—Jungle Book 
Jungle Book 

Lorenzini, Adventures of 
Kingsley, Water Rabies 
More Tales irom the Arabian Nights, edited 


Second 


Pinocchio 


by Olcott and illustrated by Pogany 
Harris, Uncle Remus. 
Dodson, Alice in Wonderland—Through the 


Looking Glass. 


Hawthorne, Wonder Book d@d Tanglewood 


Tales. 
Kingsley, The Heroes 
Anderson, Fairy Tales 


Baldwin, Story of Siegfried 
"MacDonald, At the Back of the North 
Ruskin, King of the Golden River. 
Lamb, Adventures of Ulysses 


Poetry and Bible Stories for Children Under 
& Years 


Wind. 


Mother Goose 

Stevenson, Garden of Verses 

Moore, The Night Before Christmas. 
Wiggin and Smith, Posy Ring 

Field, Songs of Childhood 

Chisholm, Golden Staircase. 
Maeterlinck, Children’s Bluebird. 
Hodges, When the King Came. 
Moulton, Bible Stories 

Kelman, Stories From the Life of Christ. 


For Children © to 15 Years Old 


Wiggin and Smith, Golden 
Lang, Blue Poetry Book 
Repplier, Book of Famous Verse 

Stevenson, Home Book of Verses for Young 
Folks. 

Bible for Young People 






Numbers. 


Famous Stories for a Child’s Library 


Wyss, Swiss Family Robinson 
Pyle, Merry Adventnres of Robir 
Lanier, Boy’s King) Arthur 
Pyle, Story of King Arthur and 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe 

Swift, Gulliver's Tra 
Shakespeare, Lamb's Tales. 

Clemens, The Prince and the Pauper. 
Dodge, Hans Brinker. 


Hood. 
His Knights. 


els 


Froissart, Stories from Froissart. 
Stevenson, Treasure Island 
Alcott, Little Women. 


Hughes, Tom Brown's Schoo] Days. 
Books on Nature 
Bertelli, The Prince and His Ants. 


Kirby, The Sea and Its Wonders. 
Lang, Animal Story Book 
Miller, First Book of Birds 
Dugmore, Bird Homes 


Chapman, Bird Life—Travels of Birds. 
Baynes, Wild Bird Guests. 

Mitton, Book oi Stars for Children. 
Parsens, Plants and Their Children. 
Patterson, The Spinner Family. 

Wood, Natural History for Young People. 
Comstock, Butterfly Book. 

Bird, Flower and Tree Guide Books. 
Sewell, Black Beauty. 

Hawkes, Boy's Book of Astronomy. 


Occupations and Fine Arts 


Beard, American Boys’ and American Girls’ 


Handy Books. 
Duncan, When Mother Lets Us Gasden. . 
Ralston, When Mother Lets Us Sew. 
Perry, When Mother Lets Us Act. 
Johnson, When Mother Lets Us Cook. 


Rich, When Mother Let Us Make Paper Box 


Furniture. 
Game Book for Boys and Girls 
Bailey, Girls Make at Home Things. 
Thompson, Boy’s Book of Sports. 

Onker and Baker, How to Understand Elec- 
tricity 
Conway, Children’s Book of 

Rowbotham, S: 


Art. 
Great Musicians. 


ty Lives of 
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OW TO MAKE A FLY TRAP 
s¢ a piece of fish or meat beneath for 
bait. Do not put too high from the floor. 


Keep one at barn and one at kitchen door. 


Trave) and History 


Finnemore, Feeps at Switzerland. 
Brierson, Children’s Book of Edinburgh. 
ang, Book of Princes and Princesses. 
Dopp, Tree Dwellers. 
Lippimcott, Merrie England. 

Schwatka, Children of the Cold. 
Tappan, The Story of the Greek People. 
Church, Iliad for Boys and Girls 
Clodd, The Childhood of the World 

Griffis, Brave Little Holland. 

Price, The Land We Live in 

Brooke, The True Story of Lincoln. 

Nicolay, Boy’s Life of Lincoln 

Coffin, Boys of "76 

Scudder, George Washington 

Richman and Wallach, Good Citizenship. 


Special Stories for Girls From 1¢ te 15 


Alcott, Little Women. 
Burnett, The Secret Garden 
Freeman, The Green Door. 
Haskell, c 

Porter, 4) 
Wiggin, Polly Oliver's 
Nash, Polly’s Secret 
Bennett, Master Skylark—Barnaby Lee. 
Clemens, Prince and Pauper 

Dodge, Hans Brinker. 

Ewing, Story of a Short Life 





Problem—Rebecca. 






Yonge, A Chaplet*of Pearls. 
Seaman, When a Cobbler Ruled 2 King. 
Holland, Historic Girthoods. 


Special Books for Boys 





Aldrich, Story of a Bad Boy. 
Black, Four MacNicols. 
Barbour, Weatherby’s Innings. 
Boyesen, Against Heavy Odds. 
Clemens, Prince 1 Pauper. 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 
Dodge, Hans Brinker. 

Scott. Ih 

Cooper, Last of the Mohicans. 
Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Pyle, Men of Tror 
a 
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Ball, A Year with the Birds Kipling, Captains Courageous. 
Table on Canning Meats 
ERE RY | | Pressure | 
Kinds of Predud Methed of Preparation Kind of Canner at 10 Hot Water 
Jar De. Pressure Canner 
3 Animals must be perfectly | rears 2k e 
me and in first-elass condition 
Beef, mutton, pork prepare ‘for cooking 2 Hire. first day. 
son 


Cut into] Pinw 1 Hour 1% hres. second 
and third @ays. 
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Rirds, wild: partridge, quail 
Fowl: capen, duck, chicken, 
goose, guinea, pigeor 


squab, turkey ........ 
Small Animais* rabbit, opoe- 
squirrel 


Same as above, It is of 
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Good Books for Childrén’s Reading 
| £ 
ISS Clara W. Hunt, superintendent of the 48 
Brooklyn 
Public Library and author of “What Shall 
We Read to the Children?” has prepared the 
mothers and 


Bodks for All Children 


ASTRONOMY for Young Folks. Isabe) M. 

Lewis. The latest discoveries and know!- 
edge about astronomy told in lan 
dren can understand. Duffield an 
York. 0. 

The Aesop for Children, illustrated, by Milo 
Winter. A new edition of these always pop- 
aie fables. Rand, McNally Co., Chicage, MU). 


age chil- 
Co., New 


The Boy Who Found the King, by R. M 
Alden. Written in charming ety this beok 
is a delight to all children. obbs-Mersiil 
Co., Indianapolis. $1.75. 

Famous Americans, for Young Readers. 
These books are sparkling new life stories of 
famous Americans, written with all the snap 
and charm of fiction. itles ready; “The 
Story of Washington,” “Abraham Lincoln,” 
“John Paul Jones,” “David Crockett,” 
“Thomas Jefferson,” “Benjamin Franklin,” 
“Robert Fulton,” “Thomas A. Edison,” 
“Harriet Beecher Stowe,”” “Mary Lyon,” I- 
lustrated. Barse and Hopkins, New York. $. 

Little Women, Louisa M. Alcott. This new 

! edition of the most popular of all books for 
boys and girls is the most attractive ever 
published. Little, Brown Co., Beacon, $1., 
Joston, Mass. $1.50. 

Robin Hood. A new edition of this ever 
pagetee story. David McKay, Philadelphia, 
$1.50. 


Dog Heroes of Many Lands. Sarah Nobis 


Ives. Stories of dog heroes who have per 
formed some difficult acts of devotion from 
sheer- affection for the human being. The 


Century Co., New York. $1.75. 


Last of the Mohicans. Fenimore Cooper. A 
new edition of this famous Indian story that 


every boy wants. Henry Holt and Cc 34 
West 33rd St., New York. 

Stories from the Old Testament told for 
Little pend Caroline Kellogg. Ilinstrated 
Babbs-Merrill Co., Indianapoljs. $1.59 

Robinson Crusoe, Danie! Defoe. There is nc 
hoy or girl who will not be pleased to 


have 
this standard book. Rand, McNally c 
Chicago, Til. 

Kritters of the Kitchen Kingdom; and how 
to make them. Aunt Jo and Uncle Georg: 
Tells how children can make the most amus- 
ng toys from pins, cardboard, clothespins 
and common vegetables and fruits. © Little, 
Brown & Co., Beacon St., Boston, Mass 

What Shall We De Now, Dorothy Canfield 
and Others. A treasure of games Tor all oc- 
casions. Frederick A. Stokes Co., Fourth 
Ave., New York. $2. 

The Boy Magician, Raymond Dixie. A large 
and varied assortment of tricks with cards, 
coins, balls, handkerchiefs and articles which 
any boy can do and which will baffle the 
grown-ups even as they will his young 
friends. Lothrop, Lee & Sheppard, Boston, 
Mass., $1.50. 


Conquering Passages 


HE Earnest Worker publishes the 

following Bible swords with which 
to meet the tempter: 

Tongue—Psalm 39-1. 

Temper—Proverbs 15-1. 

Pride—Proverbs 16-18. 

Dishonesty—Exodus 20-15. 

Lying—Proverbs 12-22. 

Selfishness—Romans 15-3. 

Deceit—Psalm 120-2. 

Strong drink—Proverbs 20-1. 

Cigarettes—1 Corinthians 6-19. 
Impurity—Matthew 5-8. ’ 
Profanity—Matthew 5-34-37. 
Disobedience—John 14-23; Ephesians 6-) 


Library Service 


LABAMA.—Alabatha Department of Ar 

chives and History, Division of Library 
Extension; director, Mrs. Marie Bankhead 
Owen, Montgomery. It maintains travelling 
libraries. 

Arkansas.—Little Rock Library sends out 
traveling libraries and loans books to indi- 
viduals all over the state. 

Florida.—The Florida Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs maintains traveling libraries; Mrs. 
Cc. W. Richards, Librarian, Tampa, Florida, 
in charge of work. 

Georgia.—Georgia Library Commission; sec- 
retary, Charlotte Templeton, Atlanta. Lends 
free traveling and package libraries. 

Louisiana.—Louisiana State Library Com- 
mission; secretary, Mrs. Katherine M. Hii, 
638 Lafayette Avenue, Baton Rouge. 

Mississippi.—The University of Mississippi, 
Clinton, Mississippi, circulates package 1li- 
braries. 

North Carolina.—North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C., Mary B. Palmer 
secretary and director. Lends free traveling 


libraries, debates, material for declamation 
contests and books on a wide variety of 
subjects. 


Oklahoma.—Oklahoma Library Comm'ssion; 
secretary, Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma City 

Tennessee.—Tennessee State Library De- 
partment of County Library Extension; direc- 
tor, John Trotwood Moore, Nashville. 

Texas.—Texas State Library; librarian, Eliz- 
abeth H. West, Austin, Texas. 

Virginia.—Virginia State Library; librarian, 
H. R. McIlwaine, Richmond. Circulates free 
traveling libraries. / 

(South Carolina seems to have no form. of 
library service for the state). 





GURING that she is cook, nurse, lavn- 

dress, seamstress, scrub-woman and as- 
sistant hired man, it is reckoned that the 
average farm woman earns every year $3,7%, 


but never geta it. 
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How to Have 


Some Diseases May Not Be Pre- 
ventable but These Are 


EYE Secretions.—Pink eye, Trachoma. 

Mouth and Nose Secretions.—Spray borne— 
Influenza, bad colds, whooping cough, meas- 
les, pneumonia, tuberculosis. Non-spray 
borne—Scarlet fever, diphtheria, mumps, 
meningitis. 

Communicable and Prevéntable Through 

These Sources 

Bowel Discharges.—Typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, summer complaint, infantile paralysis, 
hook worm and other intestinal parasites. 

Skin.—Itch, lice, ring worm, smallpox, 
chicken pox. 

Immorality.—Syphilis, gonorrhea, chancroid. 

Sucterial Inmsects.—Malaria, yellow fever, 
typhus, plague. 

Animals.—Rabies, tape worm, trichinosis. 
Non kcable But Preventable 
Violence, poisoning, accidents, occupational 

diseases, dietetic diseases, alcoholism. 
—Virgina State Board of Health. 


Summary of What Should Be Done 
During Clean-up Week 


(CLEAN-UP week should be preceded by a 

health sermon in all the churches and 
the Monday following should be given as a 
school holiday in order that the children may 
help in the home and community clean-up 
work. 





Following is a general summary of what 
should be done: 

1. Move out al) rubbish, salvage what may 
be useful, and burn the remainder; move, 
dust and clean well all pictures, furniture, 
drapery, carpeting, bedding, clothing, cooking 
utensils, and all household wares. As far as 
possible take all the furnishings of the house 
into the open air and sun them al} day. If 
the day set aside for cleaning is cloudy or 
rainy use the néxt bright day. 

2. Brush down walls and ceiling of all 
rooms; scrub and clean thoroughly all floors 
and woodwork. Strong lye and hot water 
may be used on rough floors, but only hot 
water and good soap should be applied to 
painted or finished floors and furniture. Do 
not use lye water on anything that is painted. 
Now is the time also to paint, paper or 
whitewash such inside walls, ceilings and 
woodwork as need attention. 

3. Clean front and back yards, scrape off 
surface dirt, level and mend walkways, and 
attend to hedges, flowers and shrubs. Clean 
barns, hen housés and pig pens, and remove 
all accumulations of manure. 

4. The water supply should be carefully 
inspected to see that surface filth cannot get 
into it. 

5. Sanitary privies and water closets should 
be installed or repaired and made fly-proof. 

6. Make all needed repairs to house, out- 
buildings and fences. See that screens are 
tight, and free from holes. Be sure to use 
plenty of paint or whitewash. In whitewash- 
ing use plenty of good lime, and, to keep 
the whitewash from rubbing off, add one 
quart of salt to each five gallons of white- 
wash. 


Exercises That Make for Health, 
Grace, and Beauty 


HE farm woman holds up her hands in 
horrer when exercises are mentioned and 
well she might for the mother of several 
children feels she has neither time nor en- 
ergy to spend on useless exercises. But all 
exercises are not useless. Many of them 


ee: 


the sky. She now says it gives her inspir- 
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keep the body fit for greater effort. Here is 
an instance: A certain Mrs. Y. was in the 
habit of dashing into breakfast making as 
soon as she hurried into her clothes. One 
morning a visiting friend compelled her to 
take a brisk circle about the house with 
chest well up and eyes on the birds and in 


ation for the day. 

To Strengthen Abdominal Muscles.—J ust 
before rising in the morning: Fold. bedclothes 
back over feet. Lie om back. Extend arms. 
Place hands palms down. Maintain this po- 
sition. Come forward to sitting position. 
Repeat several times. 

For an Upright Carriage.—Stand with feet 
18 inches apart. Clasp hands above head. 
Swing hands down between legs as if chop- 
ping wood. Bring arms back over head. Re- 
peat several times. 


To Strengthen the Abdomen.—Place pillow 
on floor. Kneel on pillow. Lean forward, ex- 
tending arms in front of body until hands 
touch floor. Sink and rise by bending and 
straightening arms, touching chin to floor 
each time 

To Beautify the Waist.—Stand erect. Place 
leit hand on left hip. Right arm by right 
hip. Right arm by right side. Swing right 
arm sideways above head. At same time 
raise left leg outward. Return to position. 
Repeat 10 to 20 times. Reverse. 

To Strengthen Back and Loins.—Stand with 
tight foot advanced 24 inches. Place hands 
well above hips. Elbows drawn back. Bend 
forward. Touch floor with fingers beyond 


weight back to left leg. Draw elbows back 
of sides of body as if rowing boat. Repeat 
10 to W times. Reverse. 

Above exercises should be followed by cool 
sponge bath, brisk rub down and a few min- 
utes rest. 


Diet in Tuberculosis 


(From Carter, Mason and Howe—“Nutrition 
and Clinical Dietetics.’’) 


No. 1 
7:00 a. m.—}4 pint milk. 


8:30 a.m.—}2 pint milk with % oz. casein, 
, flavored with coffee or cocoa. 
Gruel, made with milk and flavor 
ed with cream. 


11:00a.m—Soup thickened with 4% %b. raw 
scraped beef; or, soup thickened 
with an egg and cream; 
or, milk with egg. 


1:00p.m.—Chicken essence or veal jelly 
strengthened with 3% oz. casein 
and % pint milk; 
or, % th. minced raw meat with 
milk; 
or, raw meat rissoles with milk; 
or, raw meat sandwiches with 
cream. 


3:00 p. m—Milk with, egg or thin custard. 
5:00 p.m.—34 pint tea with cream. 


7:00 p. m.—Meat juice, e. g. Wyeth’s, Leube, 
Rosenthal’s meat solutions mixed 
with port or Burgundy; 
or, soup with raw meat; 
or, beei extract with milk and egg 
forming a custard; 
or, milk and arrowroot with % 
pint of casein and cream (brandy 
may be added). 


8:00p.m.—An invalid food with milk ™% 
pint and casein. 
11:00 p.m.—Milk and egg or chicken broth 
and egg. 
CHRISTINE N. SOUTH, 
South Carolina Home Demonstration Agent. 
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£ COMPARISON OF SHOES MADE ON PROPER AND IMPROPER LINES 
zé A. and B. Satisfactory. Note the straight line and rounded toe charac- 
© teristic of the normal foet. C. and D.—Objectionable. Note the curve out- 
ward from the naturally straight inner line of the foot; also the pointed toe 
Photograph the Army Medical Musem. Obviously the shoes 

above aregfor men but women can get some good suggestions from them. 
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atisfaction’s 
Lowest 
Price 


T IS our conviction that the New Overland 

provides comfortable, reliable, trouble-free 

satisfactory motoring at the lowest cost for which 
such motoring can be had. 


The Triplex Springs (Patented) absorb shock 
and side-sway. The Overland motor returns 
twenty-five miles and more to the gallon of gaso- 
line. Timken and New Departure bearings are 
liberally used in front and rear axles. And the 
good looks of the New Overland commend it 
everywhere. The hood is higher. ' The lines are 
longer. The seats are lower. 


Drive the New Overland and realize the ditfer- 
ence. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 
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TOURING, $525 ROADSTER, $525 : COUPE, $795 


All prices {. . b. Telede 
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How to Make Vinegar 


E process of making cider vinegar is 

fairly simple provided one observes two 
or three principles in assisting the natural 
chemical changes that should take place. 
After one has secured the sweet cider or 
juice from the apples, it must be converted 
into hard cider by allowing alcoholic fermen- 
tation to take place. This is readily brought 
about when the sweet cider is exposed to 
air. One should place the sweet cider in 
wooden kegs or barrels in a comparatively 
cool place, preferably at a temperature not 
above 75 degrees, and allow the fermentation 
to proceed. It would perhaps take four or 
five months for the sweet cider to be con- 
verted completely into hard cider. One can 
tell easily when this process is finished by 
noting when the bubbles cease to be given 
off. It is necessary to leaye the bung hole 
open in order to allow the cider to be ex- 
posed to the air for this fermentation pro- 
cess to proceed. It would be well to have 
the hole covered with muslin or something 
that will exclude the small vinegar flies and 
other insects. 

After this alcolholic fermentation has been 
completed, it is yet to be converted into 
vinegar or acetic acid. This chemical change 
is brought about by yeast bacteria that are 
added to the hard cider in order to start 
this process, “but it is hastened if one will 
add a few small pieces of “mother of vine- 
gar” to the surface of the hard cider. This 
is the slimy, more or less thick formation 
that is usually found on the surface of cider 
vinegar. Provided you have no “mother of 
vinegar’ to start your fermentation, it can 
easily be made by taking one-half part of 
vinegar, one-half part cider and place in a 
shallow dish, Then place a small piece of 
ordinary yeast on the surface of this mix- 
ture and expose to the air. In a short time 
“mother of vinegar” will be formed which 
may be used for inoculating your hard cider 


as above suggested. The barrels should be 
kept under fairly cool conditions from. 60 to 
75 degrees, during that period of transforma- 
tion from hard cider to vinegar. When these 
precautions are observed it usually shortens 
the period of making home cider vinegar by 
at least six months over the old haphazard 
methods that were formerly used.—Nebraska 
Extension Division. 


How to Make Tomato Catsup 


SELECT red ripe tomatoes. The extra juice, 

small and broken fruit which will not do 
for canning, may be used, if they are sound 
and red. Any green or yellowish parts of 
fruit will make a catsup inferior in flavor 
and color, and not good for market. Use 
whole spices tied loosely in a bag while cook- 
ing and remove before bottling to prevent 
darkening the product caused by ground 
spices. This does not apply to red pepper, 
which helps to give a bright red color. The 
pulp of sweet Spanish pepper or the ground 
Hungarian paprica may also be used to give 
color and flavor. Remove seeds from sweet 
red pepper, chop and add 1 cup of this pepper 
and 2 medium-sized onions to 1 gallon toma- 
toes before cooking. 


Cook the tomatoes thoroughly, put through 
a colander or sieve, saving all pulp, And 
measure. For every gallon of pulp use the 
following: 
tablespoonfuls salt, 
tablespoonfuls sugar, 
tablespoonful mustard, (powdered) 
pint good vinegar, 
level tablespoonful each of whole allspice, 

cloves, cinnamon, and pepper, 
small red peppers sliced and seeds removed. 
After putting tomatoes through a colander, 
add ground spices and spice bag, and cook 
for 1% hours, or until nearly thick enough, 
then add vinegar and cook until thick. Rapid 
cooking (being careful not to scorch the cat- 
sup) will give a better color than slow cook- 
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Canning Fruits by Cold Pack Method 
































































positively kills all kinds 
of trees, bushes, grasses, 
weeds, vines, etc. 
apply. The farmer’s friend— 
kills quickly—saves valuable 
time. Stock can 


Chinpion 


Tree Killer 


lts Trees rubs, Sprouts 








Pare and core with 
sharp knife 


Blanch in wire basket 






































Drain and fill jars 


Add yr or water and 
partially seal jar 






















STEAM ENGINE OWNERS 


Get’; More Power 
at's Less Cost 






tly what th de of 
tors of other steam engines are 
sree iB. e with 
Gould Balance Valves 
Our free book, ‘“Cutting Engine 
Coa = show ys uu goncle- 
sively ou alance 
Valves has A with 34 Ken to sayvous 
your dandy ¥ 9 
@. ite ol 
WValve Gear van are Bills. 


Gould Balance Valve Co.,, 
$123 Depot St., Kellogg, lowa 





























Place in rack and lower into 
boiler 


Put on cover 
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1 Rs 7 
using cloth to Remove jar after 
make fit tight boiling proper 


time and seal tight 















































Leave inverted until cool 









Protect from light and store 


ing. The finished product should be a fine 
bright red. 


Pour the catsup at once into hot sterilized 
bottles. If any quantity is made for sale, 
set the hot bottles at once in a vessel of hot 
water, having a false bottom in it to prevent 
breakage, put the cork stoppers in loosely 
and process at boiling point for 30. minutes. 
Drive the corks in tightly and when cool 
dip mouth of bottle into melted paraffin, or 


cover stopper with sealing Wax. 


Varieties of Food to Preserve at 


Home 

FRUITS 
Apple butter Kumquat jelly 
Apples, canned Kumquat marmalade 
Apple Cider a econ 


Apple sauce 
Apricots 
Blackberries, canned 
Blackberry jam 
Blackberry jelly 
Blackberry 
Blu 
Canteloupe 

herries, canned 
Cherries, ground 
Cherry juice 
Cherry preserves 
Citron preserves 
Crabapples, canned 
Crabapple jelly 
Crabapple preserves 
Cranberries, 
Cranberry jelly 
Currants, canned 
Currant jelly 
Currant preserves 
Dewberrtes, canned 
Dewberry jam 
Dewberry juice 
Elderberries 
Fruit conserves 
Fruit macedoine 
Figs, canned 
Fig marmalade 
Fig preserves 
Gooseberries, 
Gooseberry jelly 
Gooseberry preserves 
Grapes, canned 
Grapes, green 
Grape jelly 
Grape juice 
Grape marmalade 
Grape preserves 
Grapefruit jelly 
Grapefruit juice 
Grapefruit m: 
Guava jelly 
Guava preserves 











Peach pickles 
Peach preserves 
Peaches, spiced 
Pears, canned 
Pear conserve 
Pears, gingered 
Pears, pickled 
Pear preserves 
Persimmons 
Pineapple,canned 
Pineapple preserves 
Plum butter 








Plums, pickled 
Plums, spiced 
Quinces, canned 
Quince jelly 
Quince preserves 
Raspberries, canned 
Raspberry jam 
Raspberry jelly 
Raspberry preserves 
Rhubarb 
Roselle jelly 
Strawberries, canned 
Strawberry jam 
Strawberry jelly 
Strawberry preserves 
Watermelon pickle 
Watermelon rind pre- 
Serves 
Watermelon rind, gin- 
gered 


VEGSTABLDS 
Artich Greens, ka 
ee pickled Greens, mustar? leaves 
Asparagus Greens, rape 
Reans, Boston Greens, sourdock 
Jeans, canned string Greens, spinach 
Beans with onions Greens viss chard 
Beans, canned yellow leaves 
Beans, Frijole Greens, turnip tops 
Beans, green lima Hominy 
Beans, kidney Horseradish 
Beans, havy Kersha 
Beans, pickled Lettuce 
Beets, canned Mixed pickie 
Beets, pickled, sour Mushrooms 


Beets, pickled, sweet 
Beet relish 

Brussel sprouts 
Cabbage, canned 
Cabbage pickle 
Carrots, canned 
Carrot jelly 

Carrot marmalade 
Carrot pickle 
Cauliflower, canned 
Cauliflower, pickled 
Celery 

Chard stalks 
Chili-sauce 





arrots 

ts and onions 
s and lettuce 
Ww potatoes 








Peas and 
Pepper s: 
Pepper, swe at t pickle 
Picalilli 

Pimiento, canned ripe 
Pimiento, canned green 


Pork and beans 
Pumpkin, canned 
Pumpkin preserves 


Chowchow 
Corn on cob 
Corn off cob 


Corn and green beans Radishes 
Corn and lima beans Relish, Dixie 
Corn and tomatoes Rutabagas 
Cucumber pickle, sour Sauerkraut 
Cucumber pickle, sweet Squash 
Cucumber rings Succotash 


Cucumber salad Sweet potatoes 
Dasheens Tomatoes, canned 
Eggplant Tomatoes, concéntrated 
treens, beet tops soup 
Greens, celery tops Tomato ketchup 
Greens, Chinese cab- Tomato pickle, sour 
bage leaves Tomato pickle, sweet 
Greens, collards Tomato preserves, ripe 
Greens, cress Tomato preserves, green 
Greens, dandelion Tomato puree 
Greens, endive Tomato sauce 


MEATS 

Beef Lamb Scrapple 
Beef, corned d Soup stock 
Birds, wild Liver, canned Souse meat 
Brains Liver paste Spare-ribs 
Capon Meatloaf Squab 
Chicken Mince-meat Squirrel 
Duck, domestic Mutton Stew, Brunswick 
Duck, wild Opassum Sweetbreads 
Frog-legs Partridge ‘ongue 
Gelatin from Pickled eggs Tripe 

pigs-feet Pork Turkey 
Goose, domestic Quai! Veal 
Goose, wild Rabbit Veal-loaf 


Guinea Sausage 


Hogshead cheese Scrap meat 

FISH 
Bas: Salmon 
Blue- fish Flounder Shad 
Cac-fish Halibut Shad roe 
Clams Herring Shrimp 
Codfish Jack-fish Trout 
Codfish and Mackerei Turtle 

potatoes Oyster White-fish 

Crabs Perch 
Crawiish Pickerel 


Nussber of Cans to the Bushel 





pO PR errr rere . 80 No, 2 cans or 20 No. 3 
Beans, lima (shelied) . 50 No. 2 cans or 30 No. 
Beans, string . io. 2 

Blackberries 

Corn 





Okra ..... "a 
Peaches (standar< i) 
Pears ‘ : 





PCOS occccess 
Plu 

Squash 

St awberries 
Ss t ~ pena ped 
Ton atoes 








22 No. 








Milk is not only the most economical food 
there is, but it is the most, nourishing and 
most healthful of all foods. ’ 
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| | BOOKS 


FOR THE 


FARM LIBRARY 


Published by The Progressive 
Farmer Co. 


Massey’s Garden Book 
By Prof. W. F. Massey 


Professor Massey has been doing gar- 
dening for nearly all the eighty years of 
his life and he knows what’s what in gart- 
dendom. He has put the experience gain- 
ed in all these years of practical experi- 
ence in this Garden Book for the South- 
ern States. 


How to Succeed with the 
Home Orchard 


By L. A. Niven 
This is an A B C book for the person 


owning a home orchard. It is not full of 
technical terms, nor are the subjects 





sO a 


treated so extensively as to force one to 
4 wade through a great amount of material 
, to find out just how to handle the home 
orchard on a practical basis. 

There are 19 chapters between its paper 
covers—every one of value to a person 
having a home orchard. 


How to Succeed with Hogs 


This book is published by the Editors 
of The Progressive Farmer, and is de- 
signed to help the man raising a few 
hogs equally as much as the man with a 
large herd. An effort has been made to 
make it so plain that anyone can under- 


stand it. 

; We heartily recommend this book to 
anyone interested in hogs. 

Seventeen chapters with 25 illustrations. 


Paper bound. 


How Farmers Co-operate 
” and Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe 


More than «ver before the Southern 
farmer is interested in coéperative mar- 
keting, in fact, in all coéperative move- 
ments. 

“How Farmers Codperate and Double 
Profits,” tells in simple language how 
farmers in Ireland, Denmark, France, Cal- 
ifornia, and various sections of America 

have increased profits by codperation. 
j The fundamental rules, principles, by- 
laws, etc., for successful rural codpera- 
tion are all here in concise, readable form. 


How to Get These Books | 
These books we publish for the 
benefit of our subscribers and do not 
sell them except in connection with 
a subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer.. 

Your choice of any one of these 
books FREE with a subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer for one or 
more years. 











The Flower Garden 
VINES FOR ARCH OR TRELLIS 


NNUAL Vines.—Balloon-vine, wild cucum- 
ber, hop-vine, morning-glory, moon-flow- 
er, balsam pear, scarlet runner bean. 
Perennial Vines (Herbaceous).—Kudzu vine, 
moon-flower, everlasting pea, wistaria. 
Woody Vimes.—<Akebia, Virginia creeper, 
Dutchman’s pipe, clematis, bittersweet, mat- 
rimony-vine, honeysuckle, trumpet creeper, 
‘grape, wistaria. 
Vines for Brick and Stone.—Boston ivy, 
English ivy, ecuonymus radicans, ampelopsis 
quinquefolia. 


BEAUTY BORDER OF THE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


NNUALS.—Cosmos (mixed), dahlia (mixed), 

sage, floss flower (blue), zinnia, tickseed 
(yellow), verbena (mixed), petunia (mixed), 
bachelor’s button, tockscomb, corn-flower, 
china aster (white), spider plant, marigold, 
pansy (mixed), Shirley poppy, cone-flower, 
sweet-Willjam. 


ROSE GARDEN 


ANTOINE Rivoire, pink or yellow; Duchess 

of Wellington, yellow; Francis Scott Key, 
red; Gruss an Teplitz, red; Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, white; Killarney, pink; Lady Ash- 
town, pink; La France, pink; Miss Cynthia 
Forde, pink; Sunburst, yellow; Lady Hilling- 
don, yellow; White Killarney, white; Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, white; Dorothy Perkins, 
pink; Lady Gay, pink. 


SHRUBBERY AND PERENNIAL GARDEN 


REES and Shrubs.—Apple, golden-bell, bar- 

berry, spirea, globe-flower, deutzia, bud 
dleia, hibiscus, weigelia. 

Perennials.—Candytuift, peony (red), Orien- 
tal poppy, iris (blue), alyssum, Canterbury 
bells, milfoil, phlox (pink), phlox (red), phlox 
(white), tickseed, blanket flower, helenium, 
pink, Shasta dairy, hollyhocks, golden glow, 
aster. 

WINDOW BOXES 

LANTS Enduring Shade.—Aspafagus, trail- 

ing, green; dracaena indivisa, upright, 
green: sdracaena terminalis, upright, red; 
English ivy, trailing, green; sword fern, up- 
right, green; whitmani fern, upright, green; 
pandanus, upright, wariegated; vinca, trail- 
ing, variegated; Wandering Jew, trailing, v2- 
riegated; German ivy, trailing, green. 

Flowering.—Pansy, prostrate, yellow, pur- 
ple, white. 


PLANTS FOR NURSERY SITUATIONS 


LOWERING.—Ageratum, upright, blue and 
white; candytuft, prostrate, white; canna, 
upright, yellow, red} English daisy, prostrate, 
white, pink; geranium, upright, red, white, 
pink; hibiscus, upright, red; heliotrope, up- 
right, lavender; lantana, upright, lilac, yellow, 
pink; lobelia, prostrate, blue; marigold, up- 
right, orange, yellow; nasturtium, prostrate, 
yellow, orange; petunia, prostrate, white, 
pink, red; pansy, prostrate, yellow, purple, 
white; phlox, upright, white, pink, red; 
pinks, upright, white, pink, red; portulaca, 


upright, white, yellow, pink; salvia, upright, 
red; sweet alyssum, prostrate, white; ver- 
bena, upright, lavender, pink; vinca, upright, 
pink, white. 


Foliage.—Abutilon, upright, variegated; 
coleus, upright, variegated; creton, upright, 
variegated; dracaena, upright, green; dusty 
miller, spreading, white; eranthemum, up- 
right, purple; English ivy, trailing, green; 
German ivy, trailing, green; iresine, upright, 
red; moneywort, trailing, green; pandanus, 
upright, variegated; pyrethrum, upright, yel- 
low; rubber plant, upright, green; vinca, 
trailing, variegated; Wandering Jew, trailing, 
variegated. 

In the fall evergreens may be substituted 
and with these the early spring bulbs may be 
planted, tulips, daffodils, crocuses, snow 
drops, etc. Where these are not possible 
scatger in the seed of some of the field leg- 
umes and crimson clover. If kept moist they 
come in early spring and are lovely until 
time to put in regular summer plants. 


FOR COVERING UGLY PLACES 


LD and unsightly buildings, which cir- 
cumstances prevent from being removed, 
may be beautified and rendered inoffensive to 
the eye by the use of quick-growing vines 
planted at the corners. The bases can be 
hidden by borders of high and low plants 
among the following: 

Apple, juniper (2 ft.), holly (4 ft.), croton, 
castor-oi] bean, elephant ears, great reed, 
zebra grass, fountain-grass, fire-bush, gera- 
nium (white), geranium (red), geranium 
(pink), scarlet sage, zinnia (mixed), dahlia 
(mixed), cockscomb, floss flower, canna (red), 
canna (yellow), copperleaf (red), begonia, 
coleus (red), virgin’s-bower. 





USE Absorbents.—Cover grease spots 
with powdered absorber such as talcum, 
French chalk, fullers’ earth, starch and 
| bolted meals, let stand. several hours, then 
brush carefully, repeating if needed. A sec- 
ond method is to lay the material on white 
blotting or unglazed paper and_cover with 
powder or more paper, applying a warm iron. 
Repeat, using fresh powder or paper until 
the stain is entirely removed. Cover dry 
blood ard ink stains with starch paste: when 
the paste dries and discolors, brush off and 














Remember, you must mention The Pro- 





repeat until the stain disappears. Cover 
fresaly spilled liquids with powder, meal, or 
bits of blotting paper to prevent the liquid 
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Early Cultivation a Healthy Habit 


Cultivation is a keynote of successful 
farming. A field well cultivated is many 
times more productive than neglected soil. 


And so it is with teeth. Cultivate the clean 
teeth habit. The careful mother teaches 
her children to brush teeth after every 
meal, She knows good teeth mean good 
health—now and in years to come. 


Dentists agree that a gritty dentifrice is 
dangerous — for grit scours away the tooth 
enamel. Protect young teeth from grit by 
the regular use of the safe dentifrice— 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Colgate’s Cleans Teeth The Right Way 
Washes and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Children use Colgate’s regularly and willingly because of its delicious 
flavor. Its specially prepared, non-gritty chalk loosens clinging par- 
ticles. Its pure, mild, vegetable oil soap “washes” them away. It 
sells at the right price—25 cents for a large tube. 


If your wisdom teeth could talk they'd say “‘Use Colgate’s”” 


Iruth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 














Turn Your Timber Land Into Money 
With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 


This mill will turn your timber into lumber te eell your poe. te use 
tm building dwellings, barns, fences, ete. Also fence 


t there is alw & ceman 
good i. THE LILLISTON is equipped with the best features of = 
mill, ae 


LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., Albany, Georgia 


MANUFACTURERS “LILLISTON" Portable Sew Mille, Peanut Pickera, 
Planters end Distributors. 





“Spraying the Home Garden” 





In this little book, by B. G. Pratt, you will find 
in concise, interesting la: ec, @ wealth of in- 
formation on insects and diseases that infest 
trees; shrubs, vines, vegetables and flowers—with 
simple instructions om the control of these pests. 
In addition is a chaprer,““My Rose Bed.”’ rit- 
ten for the amateur, this booklet is of equal in- 
terest to the commercial fruit and truck growers 
——sent prepaid for 2c stamp. Address Dep’t' gs 


B.G. PrattCo. SOChurchSt. New York 


13 Belle City In 
Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double 
kine He ie Seer 
ze. aot oes eee 18% . 











from spreading and sinking imto the mate- 
rial. 








9.95 Buys 23@-Chick Hot Water 
th When Ordered Together, Only $29.4 








95 Buys 230-E Incuba 
$3 uys eg pion t 
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Th Best Fam Hand 
. ye _ had 
. Costs only $178 


32-Volt HOMELITE (without batteries) 
With batteries (complete) $245 
F.O.B. East Orange, New Jersey 
Operates electric iron, washing machine, cream separator, 
pumps, grinders, or any machinery up to 4% horsepower, 

‘ besides supplying ale electric light for your home, barn 
Ideal from point of service—never need send for repairman 
— being portable, easily taken or sent to him —weighs only 
100 Ibs.— no foundation needed—run it anywhere you like. 
Wonderfully convenient time and money saver. 

LIBERAL TERMS ARRANGED 
Write;today for prices and full particulate 


The Simms Magneto Company 


276 North Arlington Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey 
Attractive proposition to live dealers 


5. Sort, 


table below. 


tables. 


steam. 


to vegetables, 


atom 


Hine Con. 


‘AREFULLY wash all jars, covers, 
canner, and other equipment. 
2. Place jars and covers in camner, cover 
them with cold or tepid water. 
3. Place canner over fire and sterilize jars 
at least 10 minutes, after the water has 
reached boiling point. 
4. Place a second vessel of water over the 
fire, to be heated for blanching of vegetables. 
grade and wash products 
¢anned, being careful to discard any that 
are overripe or decayed. 
6. Prepare in pieces of a desirable and con- 
venient size for canning as suggested 


7. Blanch in boiling water 
Cold dip vegetables but not fruits. 
Green vegetables should be blanched in live 


oye 





8. Pack in sterilized jars. 
9. Add syrup to fruits, and salt and water 


10. Dip rubber ring into hot soda water, 
using 1 teaspoon soda to 1 cup boiling water, 
then place it on the jar. 

11. Place cover in position and partially 
close—if screw top, screw cover half way 
bring wire bail into position 
a distinct click, but do not 


according to 


7 es mi ’ ei essive Farm c 
press clamp down at side until the fruit or 
vegetable has been processed. 

12. Process in canner according to 
given in tables below. 

13. Remove jars from canner and press 
down clamp as each jar is taken out. 


- Invert to cool and test joint, for perfect 
seal. 


15. Store in cool place away from strong 
sunlight. 


to be ’ 


Remove Grease From Leather—Coat the 
spots with a thick solutien of rubber in e 
solvent that evaporates readily and peel off 
the coating when it is almost dry. It may 
be mecessary to repeat the operatien several 
times. .A solution of unvulcanized rubber 
(Para or Ceylon) in carbon disulphide, in 
the proportion of 1 part to 10 parts by 
weight, as well as some of the prepared rub- 
ber cements, has been found satisfactory. It 
is important that the cement be very thick 
and quick drying. Since the fumes of carbon 
disulphide are very inflammable and poi- 
sonous, work away from flames, where there 
is good ventilation. To keep the rubbef from 
adhering too tightly the leather immediately 
around the spot may be wet slightly just be- 
fore applying the rubber solution. 
Any oil or grease spot should be removed 
as soon as possible. 


rubbers, 


time 





Table of Condensed Information on Canning Fruits 
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FAIRBANKS-~MORSE 


ENGINE 


1% HP. 
BATTERY EQUIPT 


48 


F.0.B. FACTORY 





expenses 
this willing helper 


Cut down a ap 


=> . are ey 
* easier and cheaper. sees wane we: ca gga, 
Present ‘prices, Horse- 
power! Battery Rawipt “2 Bog is the Prices Fe IS hactory, Add fhe to 
evens Sn Deer Cow them Gon, Raver Te your town. 
_ a 14EP.97} SEP. $105 OR P.st6s 
Uses Restons. Bh gn ebomyanert of 


Wyte for complete deta pect el 


’ FAIRBANKS. MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Southern B ille; New Orleans; Atlanta; Dallas 
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SAW YOUR OWN N LUMBER 






























Fruit Preverstion © NoBlanch'| Ring ot Syrup | 
[@pples.......+.....-. Fwash, peel, core, slice} 1 to 2 light 
Apricots. ......+++.+..] wash, peel, seed, slice] 15 sec. medium 
Blackberries..........]stem, wash light 
Blueberrieg........,..J wash, stom Night 
Cherrics............4| Stem, wash, pit 15 sec. medium 
|Crabapples.........-.., wash, peel, core, slice] 1 to 2 light 
Currants..............[stem, wash |medium 
|Dewberries.....+++ ++ stem, wash {medium 
Biderberries......,... wash, stem light 
Ples.........-. wes wash are a 
Gooseberries....,..,..{wash, sjem medium | 8 let ae ome 
Grapes......+0+..++.. [stem, wash 15 sec. Medium 10 15 
|Loganberries..........,stem, wash medium ‘10 |. 15 
Mulberries....... ge ees[ Wash, stem | 15 to 30 sec. [tight 1s | 2 
Poaches......++e+e++. J wash, peel, pit, slice | 15 to 30 sec.fmedium 20 | 25 IMay be lye-pealed. 
Pears......+++++.++.+4wash, peel, core, slice} 10 light or medium } 20 } 30 
Pineapple.......-.... wash, peel,etlce 15 eec. — fmedium 2 | 80 
Plums...........++.+.Jetem, wash, prick 1toy {light or medium | 10 | 15 
[Quinco.......0+.++++.fwash, core 15 sec, [medium 15 | 90 
|Baspberries...........,Jwash, stem 15 sec. ‘flight ormedium | 10 | 15 
|Strawberries......,-..jetem, wash medium or heary 15 2% 
Ss 








Table of .Condensed 


Information on Canning Vegetables 















































































































































——Number_of Minutes to Process 
team 
veel er es ee ee 
Pints |Quarts [Cli’ate cow af 
Artichoke Hearts,.....|wash, remove leaves | 5 brine Thr, |i%bra{*ime | 90 | 16 
Asparagus..... eecceced yy dene om oe Pe 1B 
Beans, String......... wash, string, cut 3to8 brine 2hre, | Shrs. [ Int. | 40 TZ 
Beans, Lims......:>-- hull, wash 200 $ and water | shre. | ahr. { ane. | oo | 38 
— wash Deals AE a hot water thr. } 2hrs. 30} 10 
wash 5ws brine 1% bre.| 2hra | Int. | 40 15 
wash, out 5S to8 brine ‘1% brs} 2hra. { Int | 40 15 
— Soe ae, he 1% brs.| @hre { Int | 40 | 19° 
Sa min ta eat water | 9 ae brine } ahr. } 2% bre 2 | 1 
Colery......0 ceeceees wash, cut to length 
of jar 5 to 10 brine 1% hrs.| 2 bra. [| Int 40 15 
Chard Stalke.......... wash, cutoff leaves | 5.to 10 brine 1% tire] 2hre | Int | 40 | is 
Corn off Cod...00..0004 cut ef cos =| reo soncod fautwate } she | anm{ tne} oo | 19 
Corn on Cod... ..eeeeeee husk, silk, blanch 1 t 8 oncobd jbrine Shre. | 4hre, | Int. | 80 15 
Eggplant..........- vr ayn aed 3 brine ihr. [1% braf Int] 30 7 15 
wash well, x 
Greens, any kind...... |Dartially cook 5 to 15 brine 1 hr. 2hre. | Int | 40 15 
Hominy. .......... .. [80 recipe brine 2hrs.} Shrs.{ Int | 40 | 15 
Mushrooms... ........ prepare as for cooking} 6 brine 1% brs.| 3 bre. {| Int. 40 10 
CREE BERD PET: wash, cut off stems | 6 to8 brine Shrs. | 4hrs.{ Int. | 60 | 15 
ERE ++++fehell, wash 88 and wale’ lire. } ahre. {| Int} Go | 45 
Pimiento Pepper....... bake, peel pack dry lhr. } hrs. 40 | 15 
Pork and Beans....... wash, salt and cook [Cook done 1% hrs} 2hrs. | Int.| 90 | 15” 
Pumpkin. .:....scs00-s pecl, cut in smal ae 
pieces 8 water Qhrs. | Shr [ Int; 40 | 15 
Butabagas........-.0. wash, peel and slice | 6 brine ——).1% hrs.) 2hre. | Int. | 40 Bn 
Rhubarb..,.....0.. +++ ]wash, cut cold water } 10 min.) 25 min.|: aS 
Sauerkraut aeee+- [800 recipe brine y) 80 min.} 40 min. 10°} 10 
Soup Mixture. .......+. prepare each separate} 3 to 5 salt { 1% hre.} 2hrs. |.nt, | 40 | 15 
Squash. .-.....sceaees Wash, cut Cook tender |pack hot | hrs. | Shrs.{ Int.| 40 } 15. 
ee “000 ae 305 brine Shes. | 4hrs. { Int. | 60 | 15 
Sweet Potatoes. .... . +» 4wash, boil, peel Cook % done, [h’vy syrup } Shrs.} 4brs. | Int. | 60 | 15 
Tomatoes. .........655 scald, peel lto2 salt |} 20 min.) 30 min. 
Mixturo..... E 3to5 brine Zhre.} Shra | Int | 60 | 15 
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Farmers everywhere know 
about Peerless Fence—it has 
been - mp emg fence 
quality for years but never 
before have you had an oppor- 
y to buy it at the greatly 
yreduced prices that 
possible by 





sock Bottom Prices. You'llbe 
agreeably surprised at the wonderful 













published oa ne pia 
ts, etc. Bverythis n 
~y - — h 
Dept. 5511 


Bron Perel lao oy 
Get Our Faas Catalog 47 
KITSELMAN FENCE 


book ever 
Y | 
PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE | oor 
GET IT FROM THE 











says W. H. McMillan 
rumpler , N.G 


A Direct from Factory to Farm 


You, too, can save money. Our thous- 
ands upon thousands of regular custom- 
ers are cutting their fence costs to the 
very bone by. buying direct from us at 
Lowest Factory Prices. The quality of 
Kitselman Fence was never higher; 
prices are 'way down. Buy now and keep 
the difference in your own pocket. 


We Pay the Freight 


Let us send our Free 100-page Cata- 
log of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. Write 
today for this big money-saving book. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 





















+ Dicket-ltke stay wires 
and sagging. 


bagging 







a Tine wires act 
keep fence 





is trim looking, long lasting— 
economical. Benyy galventene 
keeps out rust; full gauge wires 
guarantee full strength. 

FREE—Copy of Ropp’s New 
Calculator (answers 75, 
farm problems) toland own- 
ers who write for Square 
Deal catalog. 
























How to Make Jelly 


T? BE satisfactory, jelly must be made from 
fruit juice containing pectin and acid. 
Pectin is a substance in the fruit which is 
soluble in hot water and which, when cook- 
ed with sugar and acid, gives, after cooling, 
the right consistency to jelly. 
Fruits to be used should be sound, just 
ripe or slightly underripe, and gathered but 
a short time. Wash them, remove stems 
and cut large fruits into pieces. With juicy 
fruits add just enough water to prevent 
burning while cooking. In using fruits which 
are not juicy cover them with water. Cook 
slowly until the fruits are soft. Strain 
through a bag made of flannel or two thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth or similar material. 


Jelly Making With Pectin Test.—To de- 
termine if the juice contains pectin, boil 1 
tbsp. and cool. To this add 1 tbsp. of grain 
or wood alcohol and mix, gently rotating the 
glass. Let stand for a while. If a solid mass 
—which is pectin—collects, this indicates 
that in making jelly one part of sugar should 
be used to one part of juice. If the pectin 
collects in two or three masses, use 2-3 to 3-4 
as much sugar or substitute as juice. If it 
collects in several small particles use half. 
If the presence of pectin is not shown as de- 
scribed, it should be supplied by the addi- 
tion of the juice of slightly underripe fruits, 
such as sour apples, currants, crab apples, 
green grapes, green gooseberries or wild 
cherries. 


Measure the juice and sugar or substitute. 
Sugar may be spread on a platter and heated. 
Do not let it scorch. When the juice begins 
to boil add the sugar or substitute. Boil 
rapidly. This is important. The jelly point 
is reached when the juice drops as one mass 
from the side of a spoon or when two drops 
run together and fall as one from the side of 
the spoon. Skim the juice, pour into steril- 
ized glasses and cool as quickly as possible. 
Currant and green grape juice require 8 to 10 
minutes boiling to reach the jelly stage while 
all other juices require from 20 to 30 minutes. 


When the jelly is cold pour over the sur- 
face a layer of hot paraffin. A toothpick run 
around the edge while the paraffin is still hot 
will give a better seal. Protect the paraffin 
with a cover of metal or paper. 


Three or more extractions of juice may be 
made from fruit. When the first extraction 
is well drained cover the pulp with water 
and let it simmer 30 minutes. Drain, and 
test juice for pectin. For the third extrac- 
tion proceed in the same manner. The juice 
resulting from the second and third extrac- 
tion may be combined. If the third extrac- 
tion shows much pectin a fourth extraction 
may be made. The first pectin test should 
be saved for comparison with the others. 


If the second, third or fourth extraction of 
juice is found thinner than the first extrac- 
tion, boil it until it is as thick as the first, 
then add the sugar or substitute called for. 


Jelly Making Without Test.—The test for 
pectin is desirable, but it is not essential. A 
large percentage of housewives make jelly 
without the test, and satisfactory results 
may be obtained without it if care is taken 
to follow directions and to use the right 
fruits. For the inexperienced jelly maker 
the safe rule is to confine jelly-making to 
the fruits which are ideal for the purpose. 


These include currants, sour apples, crab 
apples, underripe grapes, quinces, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, blueberries, wild cherries 


and green. gooseberries. These contain pec- 
tin and acid in sufficient quantities. 


In making jelly without the alcohol test, 
with the juice of currants and wunderripe 
grapes use 1 cup of sugar to 1 cup~ juice. 
With raspberries, blackberries, blueberries, 
sour apples, crab apples, quinces, wild cher- 
ries, and green gooseberries use 4% cup sugar 
to 1 cup juice. 

Satisfactory jelly may be made by using % 
to % cup corn syrup or honey to 1 cup fruit 
juice, following the general directions for 
jelly making. The proportion of sugar sub- 
stitute will depend upon the acidity and pec- 
tin content of the fruit juice. On account of 
the water content of the corn syrup the juice 
will require a little longer cooking before 
the jelly point is reached. 

Fruits which contain pectin but lack suffi- 
cient acid are peach, pear, quince, sweet ap- 
ple and guava. With these acid may be 
added by the,use of sour apples, crab apples 
or underripe grapes. 

Strawberries and cherries have acidity but 
lack pectin. The pectin may be supplied by 
the addition of the juice of sour apples, crab 
apples or underripe grapes. 


Brines and Syrups 


THE density of brines and syrups is speci- 

fied in some recipes, by degrees. For in- 
stancé, the instructions may be te “make a 
10 degree syrup or brine.” The following 
table explains what proportions of sugar or 
salt and water are required to make any de- 
gree of brine or syrup. 








BRINE SYRUP 

Salt Water Degree ®ugar Water Degree 
1 @®. 12%gals. 1 2% Ibs. 1 gal. 10 
1% TD. 12% gals. 1% 344 Ibs. 1 gal. 15 

2 wb. 12% gals. 2 4% Ibs. 1 gal. 20 

3 WW. 12% gals 3 6% Ibs. 1 gal. 30 

4 PD. 4 hs. 1 gal, 40 

5 wD. 5 


Brine or syrup is made by boiling together 
the correct amounts of salt or sugar and 
water until the salt or sugar has entirely 
dissolved. All impurities must be skimmed 
off the top, as an imperfect syrup loses more 
sales than anything else. Only pure cane 
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Seed Planters 
and 

Guano Sowers 


Crop-Making 
Labor-Saving 


The Greatest Expert and Most Famous Inventor 
of Seed Planters and Guano Sowers in the world is Mr. E. M. Cole. 
He and a force of trained men have spent their whole time for 22 
years producing the best possible labor-saving and crop-making 
machines. That is the reason you get more for your money 
when you buy the Cole. For 22 years the Cole has stood at the 
top for value and service. 


The name COLE Guarantees Value and Service 





There are 36 styles of Cole Planters and Guano Sowers. 


You can get a Cole Machine to suit your needs. Let us show you. 

Cole Cotton Planters are accurate, durable, and easy to run. They save 
seed and get good stands. They sow the seed in narrow, straight lines, so that the cotton 
is easier to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth of planting and the quantity of seed 
are easily adjusted. 

Cole Combination Planters plant accurately, Cotton, Corn, Peas and ounine 
seeds, and are made with or without fertilizer attachments. These pop 
combination Planters will give you satisfacton and long service. 


Cole Plain View Planters, the original Gravity Selection Seed Droppers. 
No brush. No Cut-off. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are selected and dropees, in 





plain sight. The most accurate corn dropper in the world. You save all labor of thinnin 
and replanting, and get a full crop. They plant Co Beans, oem, Peanuts (either in hul. 
or shelled), Velvet Beans, Soja Beans s and all similar seed. Will 





plant on beds, or on level land, or in — furrows. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters plant any two kinds of seed in same 
row, hill for hill, or one hill of one seed to two hills of another. Don’t try to plant without 
the wonderful Piain View Planter. 

There are 8 different styles of Cole Guano Distributors for all kinds of 
Guano for every purpose to suit the needs of every farmer. Guano costs * at deat 
of money and mu time and labor to apply. It will pay you to get a Cole tributer 
that will not only* save time and money but will also enable you to get the very best 
results from the Guano used. 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save its cost in time and labor the 
first year, but also increase your yield enough by quick, good s . to make you an 
extra profit of $50.00, $100.00, or more every year, according to the size of your farm. W 
for the proof. You say you have a good planter and therefore do not Sess to buy any other? 
Well, thousands of farmers say that it pays to throw away ot ds and buy the 
Think it over. Write us for full description, testimonials, and name of Cole Dealer nearest 
to you. 

Do not let anyone put off on you any imitation or substitute. Look for 
our name: it guarantees quality and service. 


Write for Valuable Free Catalogue 
The Cole Manufacturing Company, Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 











GIVEN 


BLUE 
FULL SIZE DINNER SET 


each box 


EXTRA PRESENT GIVEN—ALUMINUM SET 
As an inducement we wl e 5-Plece Full-Size Atumtaucn Ei Kieeten 


Sauce Pan dding P Pan, Sugar Shak pasu! 
of cost in addition to the Dinner —y > if ft oe iS ae ply x 


our me BIG Pai AOATALGG and? pean tn riotormation for taking 
i MASON CO. Cincinnati, 


STANLEY 


PLOW BOY 
BACK BAND BUCKLES 





vod i 





ou a clear sav- . 
30% on Fence, Roof- 
and Paints 





Ipay 














THE STANLEY WORKS 











NO MONEY NEEDED. AY FREIGHT. 
SELL ONLY 10 10 "BOXES "OF alt Boop 
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and expensive tiquid 
ment when One man 


American Bea 


+ 
oS. 





Why take thee of Two men. a team 


spraying equip- 
with American 






uty. Only . 
Tt uses Cal Dust the sure 
knockout for garden, vineyard or orch- 
ard pests. Powerful bellows of sprayer 
throws Calispray in perfect cloud, 
reaching and adhering to every leaf. 
One man covers 5 te 29 acres a day. 
Don't — and meney with old 
methods. nd compen Teday 
booklet of great value. It's free. 4 


47 alse send name of nearest dealer. Write today. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAYER CO, <=! 
6001 Pasadena Ave, 


Les Angeles, Cal 








ee 














California Sprayer Co, Dept,d 
6001 Pasadena Ave. Los Angeles, 
send me booklet on What. When 
and How to Spray. I raise the fellowing 
e cS 
aweres........ 
acres... 
Mama. 








City. : 
Ghete.. ene. F. De 

















BIRMINGHAM PAINT & GLASS CO. 


HOUSE AND BARN PAINTS 


Auto Finish. Inside “Home Help” Varnishes and Enamels. 
COLOR CARDS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 
GLASS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


2019-2021 Fourth Ave. 


and STAINS, Wagon, Buggy and 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

















ween, bu 
? 3 te last for years; deep 
chick twreery, hot water heat, 
copper tanks. Shipped complete, 

















mger. Can be installed in tweaty 
@iinutes. Lasts for years. Writeteday ter free lnerasture. 
The Pierce Governor Company 
20 ANDERSON, IND.,"U. 3. A. 




















AYLOR SAW 
w 


Simpte easy running 

the Taylor Feed. Costs tittle. Makes big money. 
Miors. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Mills Orag Sawa, 
Eggers, etc Learn why ours is better, Write todey. 
Taylor tron Works & Supply Co., Macon, Ga, 
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U.S. RAILWAY 









STEADY WORK 
PAID VACATI 
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Get *1600 to 2300 Year 


Men—Boys 18 or Over 
Should Mail Coupon 
Immediately 


Franklin Institute, Dept. R-256, Rochester, N. Y.- 
Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) sample Railway 
Mail Clerk Examination questions; (2) Tell me 
how I can get a U. S&S. Government job; (3) send list 
of Goverument jobs obtainable. 





mrs ‘ I os ak etd asa eh sek caRed ieee cetsb incibes cane . 
pee Sabina eam 4 é' te ae ; 2 aeenecegies « saengien renee 
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T= following és a list of colleges and uni- 

v it? g wag accredited degrees re- 
cogniced for nationd membcrship im the as- 
sociation of University Wemen. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga; Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa.; Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine; Bayler University, Wace, 
Texas; Beloit College, Beloit, Wis.; Brown 
University, (Woman's College) Providence, 
R 1; Boston University, Boston, Mass.; 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


4 Carelton College, Nerthficld, Minn; Car- 
theage College, Carthage, Dil; Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Celiege of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minn.; College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J.; College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minn; ado Callege, Colorado 





Springs, Col; Columbia University (Barnard, 
Teachers’ Col.), New York City; Connecticut 
Wesleyan University, Middictown, Conn.; 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C.; Cornell 
Coliege, Mt. Vermen, Iowa; Cornell Univer- 
aity, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


Denison University, Granville, Ghio; De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; Drake 
Weiversity, Des Moines, Towa; Eartham Col- 
tege, Richmond, Ind.; Elmira College, Eimira, 
WW. ¥.; Florida State College for Women, Tal- 
aiwhassee, Fia.; Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind.; George Peabody College Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Georgetown Collegc, Greree- 
town, Ky.; Goucher Colicge, Baltimore, Md.; 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn.; How- 
ard College, Birmingham, Ala.; Hunter 
College, New York City; THinois Woman's 
| College, Jacksonvilic, IM.; Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Iowa State College, Ames, 


tor 


Towa; Jackson College, Tufts College, 
Mass.; Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.; Knox College, Galesburg, IN.;. Lake 


Erie College, Painesville, Ohio; Lake Forest 
i College, Lake Forest, M.; Lawrence College, 
Appicton, Wis.; Leland Stanford, Jr. Uni- 
wersity, Stanford Umiversity, Cai 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.; McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; Middlebury Colicgr, Middlebury, Vt.; 
Mills College, Mills College P. O., Cal.; Mill- 
saps College, Jackson, Miss.; Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Morming- 
side College, Sioux City, lowa; Mount Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; Manici- 
pal University of Akron, Akron, Ohio; North- 
western Oniversity, Ewanston, Il 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, Cal.; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; Ohio Wesleyan, Uni- 


versity, Delaware, Olio; Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa.; Pomona Collere, 
Claremont, Cal.; Purdue University, LaFay- 
ette, Ind; Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Randolph-Macon Woman's Colleee, 
Celkige Park, Va.; Reed College, Portland, 
Ore.; Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; Ripon 
College, Ripon, Wis.; Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, iil. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; South- 
western University, Georgetovnm, Texas; 


Seuthwestern Presbyterian University, Clarks- 
wille, Tenn.; Swarthmore, College, Swarth 
more, Pa.; Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, 
Va.; Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Transylwania College, Lexington, Ky.; Trimity 
College, Durham, N. C.; Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C.; Tulane University (So- 
phie Newcomb College), New Orleans, La. 
University of Alabama, University, Ala.; 
| University of Cabtternia, Berkeley, Cal; Uni- 
versity of Chattampoga, Chattanooga, Ten: 
University of Chicage, Chicago, fil.; Uni- 
versity of Cincimmati, Cimcinnati, Ohio; Uni- 







The Progressive Farmer 


List of Colleges for Women 


versity of Celerado, Boulder, Cal.; Uniwersity 
of Fierida, Gaimesvilic, Pla; University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga.; University of Maho, 
Moscow, idaho; University of Minois, Ur- 
bana, Hil; University of fowa, fowa City, 
lowa; University of Kanecas, Lawrence, Kan.; 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; 
University ef Louisiana, Baten Reuge, La.; 
Oniversity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky.; 
University ef Michigan, Amn Arbor, Mich.; 
University ef Minnesota, Micmcapolis, Minn.; 
Uuiversity ef Mississippi. Unirersity, Miss.; 
University ef Missouri, Columbia, Me.; Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula, Ment.; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Bill, 
N. C.3; University of North Daketa, Univer- 
sity, N. D.; Uniwersity of Gkiahema, Norman, 

; University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
University ef Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.; 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. 
C.; University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas; Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada; Uni- 
versity ef Verment, Burlingten, Vt.; Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va; Dni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Uni- 
versity of Wiscensin, Madisem, Wis; Van- 
derbilt Uniwersity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Vassar College, houghkeensie, N. ¥.; Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, Kan.; Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash.; Washimegton 
University, St. Louis, Mo; Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass.; Wells Cellege, Au- 
rora, N. Y.; Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga.; 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio; 
Western Reserve University (Women’s Col- 
lege) Cleveland, Ohio; Westhampnon College, 
Richmend, VYa.; Whitman Celleee, Walla 
Walla, Wash.; William Smith College (Ho- 
bart), Geneva, N. Y.; Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wooster College, 
Wooster, Ghie 


Care of Books 











PEN mew books as directed below. This 

will make them more durable 

Place the book k downw on a 
table or other smoot surface Press the 
front cover down until it touches the table, 
then the back cover, holding the leaves with 
one hand while vou oper few at the back, 
then at the frent, alternately, pressing them 
down gently until you reach the center of 
the volume This should be done two or 
three times. Never opect bo violently 
mor bend back the covers. It is Hable not only 
to break the back but to loosen the leaves. 

Care of books.—The following rer ders 
should be read alond and ritte on the 
blackboard m afi sct ! 

1. Do not mark books with per “il 

2. Do not turn dewm corners 6 

3. Do mot wet the fing: t leaves 

4. Do mot use a thick book gua 

5. Do not lay an open k ¢ dewnward 

6. Do not break the back by forcing open 
suddendy 

7. Do not handle except with dry clean 
haneis. 

8. Do not forget to protect ym the rain 

9. Do ‘not fold the covers together back 
ward 

10. Do not feave in the sunlight or on a 
dusty desk 

11. Keep in the bookcase or desk when not 
in use 

12. The life of a book is greatly prolonged 


by using a corer. 
































SOM'BODY SAID HE 


























“There was a man who tadcied, 

By driving good and fast, 

He could get his car across the teack 
Before the train came past; 
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Courtesy Insurance Department, Raleigh. N. C 
He would miss the engime by an inch, 
And make the train crew sore— 

There was a man who fancied this, 
5, Base FONE AD MPO oe 2 wee 
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Navy Blue 
Tricotine Serge 


LESTER-ROSE COMPANY, 


Sizes 32 to 46 
Misses’ 14 to 20 


(Dept. 264 CHICAGO 





SEND NO MONEY 
nt. AUTOMATICS 


THESE 






man's wn built for hard 
service. 82 calibre. Shoots 10 
uick shots, hard and straight. 
: e § guest, ides: Our €19 75 
egular va ur 
price. No. 144, w $12.75 
Also, 25 calibre, rbot. Small, accurate, reliable, 
safety. BlueSteelCheckeredGrips, V alue 9 75 
$22.00. No » GS, ee gabon sesaces peensen .$ . 
All our guns shoot Stand Americ: in Ammu- 
nition. Ai) merchandise brand new. Orders fill- 
ed promptly. Send cash or Money Order or 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay Postman on arrival, plus postage, Satisfac- 
tion or money returned. 
REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 
Dept. 11 150 Nassau St., New York City 
-_ an 
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Power Pumps 


FAERE'S capacity a’plen- 
ty for all pumping 
needs. The ideal pump 
praners for homes, farms, creameries, 
Toms Kies: Gairies, factories, town water sys- 
ye ars icms. ‘Twelve sizes—<delivers 400 
to 10,000 gallons an hour. Low in cost, 
uiet, safe, gelf-oiling, trouble-free. 
Uxtra large ves and waterways—a 
: truly belter pump. 
. our dealer about Myers 
\ mps, Door Hangers and 
Hay Tools. Or write us 
ek? THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. = 
432 Church St., Ashland, 0. 























GENUINE 
GERMAN 


MAUSER 


Latest model es eee j 
automatic. ~ : 
standard aalen we 
lies fiat in poc = Pe ‘A 
World's famous Luger ; 
380 £0! $20.78 — Gene onl. 

out erin er 3 32 cal. $13.93 


se 
new latest 


= Postage” “ SEND D NO WW MONEY 
$ eas a ee 
Gen aga e 


Universal Seles Co. 141 B’way, Des!s »- New York 
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The Community Fair 
SUGGEST the following reasons why a 
community should have a community fair. 
1,.A community fair stimulates an in- 
crease in the production of farm products; 
2.Is instrumental in the improvement 
of homes; 

3. Assists in the improvement of homes; 
4. Helps to consolidate schools; 

6. Lessens neighborhood critics by cre- 
ating them into workers; 

7. Acts .as an agency for the purchase 
of farm supplies; 

8. Is a general disseminator of agricultural 
information; 

9% Gives the agricultural and  educa- 
tional agencies of the state an opportunity 
to meet the people of the community; 


10. Is one of the most popular types of 
education. *S. G. RUBINOW. 


The Hess Refrigerator 

THs can be made by anyone and will keep 

milk a day with but three or four pounds 
of ice. 

1. Secure a box about 18 inches square. 

2. Partially fill box with sawdust. 

3. Buy two tin buckets, the larger of which 
will hold the smaller snugly. 


4. Have inner bucket large enough to hold 
baby’s bottles and ice. 


a ee ce 
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THE HESS REFRIGERATOR 

A simple and inexpensive device for keeping 

the baby’s milk fresh and cool where there 
is no family refrigerator. 


5. Place larger bucket on sawdust with top 
li tle below upper edge of box. 

6. Set smaller bucket inside larger. 

7. i cover by tacking 50 layers o 
newspapers to wooden cover. 

8 A layer of newspapers ‘may be placed 
between large and small buckets. 

9. Be sure a layer of 
bottom of outer bucket from bottom of box 


General Methods of Using a Wash- 
ing Machine 


EARN the amount of clothes that can be 

washed in your machine and the proper 
proportion of soap and water. The water 
should circulate freely through the clothes, 
hut too much water floats or splashes the 
clothes without splashing the water through 
e fabric. If sufficient water to act as a 
shion is not used, the crowded clothes may 
‘ab and tear. If several loads of clothes are 
eighed, the exact amount of clothes and 
water can soon be standardized for each 


washer. 
1. Fill the washer to the proper level with 
hot, not boiling water. Add the water 


softener and soap solution. Review Bulletin 
2. Operate the washer until there is a good 
suds. 

2. Open the machine and put in the clothes 
that have been wet or soaked and from which 
the stains have been removed. 

3. Wash for 10 to 25 minutes, depending on 
the soil of the clothes. Remember the 
strength of the soap solution and the length 
of time the machine is operated determine 
whether the clothes will be clean. 

4. Rinsing: Rinse carefully, using very hot 
water. If there is a plentiful supply of hot 
water it is preferable to rinse the clothes in 
the machine, after passing the clothes 
through the wringer and draining the ma- 
chine. If the hot water supply is limited 
wring out the first load and wash the second 
in the same wash water. To faise the tem- 
perature of the water which is to be used 
the second time, and to keep the soap suds 
the same strength, drain out a part of the 
water and soap solution. Wash the second 
load, .and wring them, drain out the water 
and fill with hot rinse water. Rinse thor- 
oughly. Repeat the operation as often as 
necessary for the amount of clothes. 

If the clothes are not to be rinsed in the 
washer, place the tub containing hot rinse 
water convenient to the wringer and wring 
direct from the washer into it. In this way, 
a second load of clothes may be washed 
while the first load is being rinsed and blued, 


5. Blue and dry. se 
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sawdust separates | 
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"d by pain,’ 


A Noble Animal 


WH»: do you possess that is more patient, more 
willing, more helpful, more money-producing, all 
things ciation than your horse? 

Then be thoughtful, considerate and merciful, as you should be. 


It will satisfy your conscience and reward you in worldly gain. 


TAPATCO COLLAR PADS 


are absorbent, resilient, soft, cushion-like—they 
protect against Galls, Chafes and Bruises. — 


Patented Hook Attachment 
Wire Staple and Felt 


Washer  securel 

attach Hook to Pad. 
ES USED ONLY ON 
Pat. in U. 8. TAPATCO. ) 


Dec. 1, an 
yeh can, Demand this fastener. 


“‘With flowing tail and flying 
Wide nostrils—never wireich' di 





it¥ 
TAFE SO 


¢ COL LAR P ws 
We also manufacture a complete line 
of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- 
ded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. Feser One Foes 
(4) 


Canadian Branch 
Chatham, Ontario 


























Sr says: Every farmer writes himself on 



































Now is the time. 
Have you planned 
your garden and flower 
beds for this spring? It is already get- 
ting late. First early vegetables are ready to be 
planted the first day the weather permits. Have a 
real garden this year by planting real good seeds of 
the proper varieties. This Seed Book makes ordering 
easy. It is the Seed maak of the South. It is the 
Garden Guide for you. It will come to you by Te- 
turn mail, Absolutely free. Write for it today. 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA **The South’s Seedsmen”’ GEORGIA 
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“Own a Piano this 
New, Easy Way 


Every Home Can Now Have Music. An Amazing New 
Plan Puts a Wonderful Adler Piano or Player Piano 
Within Reach of Every Family. Read This Startling Offer 


NEVER <x cide to keep a it, how ‘you may bay without wet paying, interest 
suit 

NB eS ta py felt that a beautiful Fano or Payer Piano was 

beyond your reach. You'll be surprised the Ro Oe 

MT iared a tind no longer will ouhentiate to"havs t a 

like 8nd no longer ou hesi we the in ine 

chance home influence tha that an Adler brings to home and family. 


youmayhave end No Money —Mail Coupon 


Mail the cou: conpen now—for full particulars and Big, 

Handsome Ca‘ showin, Adler Fa and Player 

Pianos in all their Send coupon before 
you turn page. 


Amazing New Plan AdlerPianoFactoriest>shville,ky. 


jerful Piano or ‘Player BS 28888 eeeeeeeesseseeeeens: 
Ei, Sores Adler himself ™ ADLER PIANO FACTORIES 








worked ‘ only is the direectfrom the . 
ace ie carbon making 7a ‘a tremendous saving, @ Dept. 34 Louisville, Ky. 
See eee Blend cc" Plager Plas tuat wil Se pee 9 in et a ens 
n no er. sen r ric’ 3 
be'n source of pride, inspiration and enjoyment for years ws book’ 1 om undoes no obligation. — <aens 
years. — 
I Days’ Free Trial 4 Name R.F.D 
og Sh ge ie Se eee © 
. GAs PREE TRIAL in your own home, and then if youde- © Town State. 














- | NAPIER GRASS 


For CATTLE, MULES, HOGS AND SHEEP 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST FEED 
° PRODUCTION—40 to 60 tons per acre each year. 
Feed Value Equal to Alfalfa. 
Pasture, Ensilage, Hay and Meal. 
Write for Booklet and Information 
NAPIER FARMS & MILLING COMPANY, FLORALA, ALA. | 


and USES” Steckler’s Seeds 
For Garden, Field and Flower 


Our references are 57 years of continuous selling of high qual- 
ity seeds and those who have used our seeds. Such a record 























makes us able to better serve you t: ade 
Our customers are sati ed customers 


Write for Our 1923 Gieslna-ter 57th Annual 
“We specialize in Lespedeza Clover, Clover Seed, Field and Garden Seed.” 


J. STECKLER SEED. CO., LTp. 


512 Gravier Street NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Dont Send Penny 










to you. 
You don’ t pay one , 
ny until they are 
iv at your 
door by the postman, 








You've heard your 
aeighbor praise the Path- 


r finder, 

news and story paper published at Wash- 
ington, for people everywhere. Paper 
isthe Ford of the publishing world; has half « 
million subscribers, Chuck fullofjust the kindof reading you 
want. Question Box answers your questions. Real fun for all. 
Exciting serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) 

today for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more 
pleased. Pathfinder, 663 Langéos Sta., Washington, D.C. 


















































Wel ceALe PRICES AND LESS. 
BIG SALE NOW ON. Prices guar- 
anteed lowest in America. Bargains 
in ready-to-wear clothing, overalls, 
shoes, furniture, rugs, stoves, auto ac- 
cessories, house furnishings, harness, 
roofing, etc. Big saving for you 
A Postal Brings This Free Book 

of Bargains. Write today. 
ae Div. 14, FARMERS’ MAIL ORDER CoO.. 
Nace Nashville, Tennessee. 


-—SEEDS— 


Send for Our Big Free Catalog. 


TUCKER-MOSBY SEED CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


























Evans’ Florida Favorite Melon Seed 


BEST WATERMELON GROWN — Unsurpassed for 
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Monthly Programs for Clubs 


SEPTEMBER 


COMMUNITY Recreation.—Roll ‘call. Busi- 


ness session. Study of subjects. 


I. Need of recreation and amusement. 1. 


Children—Time of great physical activity. 
2. Young people—Love for competitive 
games, craving for companionship of their 
own and the opposite sex. 3. Adults— 
Desire to forget care. 


If. To what extent will recreatidn and a sat- 


‘isfying social life help to keep the hoy 
and girl on the farm? 

. What can we as women of this com: 
munity do toward providing a greater and 
better recreation and social life for our 
community? In the way of community 
gatherings. a. Socials and parties. What 
to do for entertainment? (Procure book 
of games, watch magazines for sugges- 
tions for entertainment, etc.) b. Public 
dances and dance halls. Can dancing be 
eliminated? How can it be done most 
satisfactorily? If it cannot be eliminated, 
what can be done to make it a source of 
harmless amusement? c. Community sings. 
d. Community clubs. e. Community pic- 
nies. f. Church and Sunday School. g. 
Contests in tennis, croquet, baseball, etc. 
May Day festivities and folk dancing. 


— 
os 


IV. The Community House. a. Place for 


community gatherings. .b. How secure such 
a building? 


V. Will attractive, well equipped and effi- 


ciently operated homes give greater in- 
centive and more time for recreation in 
the home and community? 


Recreation.—Have home demonstration agent 
give some games suitable for community 
gatherings. Assignments of work for 
next meeting. We suggest that you have 
a general talk by a lawyer covering the 
points mentioned in next lesson instead 
of the customary program. x 

References.—Games for play ground, home, 
school and gymnasium—by Jessie H. Ban- 
croft, Macmillian Company, Chicago. Ice 
Breakers, by Edna Beister, Women’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


OCTOBER 


Laws Affecting Women.—Rol! call: Rou- 
tine business: Discussion of subject. 


I. The Right of Suffrage. 1. It is woman's 
duty now to vote. 2. The ignorant vote 
hinders progress. 3. Women, like men, 
must give time for intelligent study and 
thought in order to vote wisely. 4. An 
all-round interest in the various phases 
of public life—political, social, industrial 
and international—is necessary 5. This 
interest and intelligence must first be ac- 
quired and then constantly increased. 6. 
Even the busiest housekeepers in Okla- 
homa will serve their families better by 
helping to improve conditions in the 
community, the state and the nation in 
which they live. 7. Our voting system— 
The primaries, the polls, form of ballot, 
etc 

II. Property Rights.—1. A _ wife’s property 


rights—When her ‘husband is living; if he 
dies without leaving a will. 2. Her legal 
rights to her children. 


III. Other national and state laws affecting 


women and children, etc. We suggest that 
you have a general talk by a lawyer cov- 
ering these points instead of the custo- 
mary program Assign work for next 
meeting. Ask some one to give a book 
review at next mecting 


NOVEMBER 
Subject to be supplied by club 
DECEMBER 
Christmas.—Roll call. Business session. 


Study of subject. 


Christmas.—1. Music—Christmas Carols 2 


Recitation Christmas Bells—Longfellow 
a. Book Review of Dickens—Christmas 
Carol. 3. Reading the Bird’s Christmas 
Carol. (This will require 30 to 45 minutes, 
but will certainly be worth while). 4. 
Discussion. Suggestions for observing 
Christmas in the home and community 
(The giving of white gifts—Having chil- 
dren sing Christmas Carols and read the 
“Night Before Christmas” on Christmas 
Eve, etc.) Assign work for next meeting. 
Choose some one to give textile demon- 
stration at next meeting. (Page l1—F. 
B. 1089). Recreation 

References:—“The Bird's Christmas Carol,” 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin, Houghton Mif- 
flim and Company, New York. A play— 
“The Christmas Guest” (1 act, 8 charac- 
ters), Constance Darcy Mackay—Samuel 
French—20-30 West 38th Street, New York. 


JANUARY 


Selection and Care of. Clothing.—Rol! call. 
Business session. Discussion of subject. 


I. Thrift in selection and care of clothing. 1. 


Spending plan for clothing. (Page 5 F. B. 
1089). 2. Taking stock of left-over clothing. 
(Pages 5 and 7, F. B. 1089). 3. Freshen- 
ing and remaking old garments. (Page 5, 
F. B. 1089). 4. Dyeing in the home. a. 
Preparing the clothes for dyeing. b. 
Removing color from silk, linen and cot- 
ton. c. Preparing dye bath. d. Sponging 
and pressing. e. Color mixing and “top- 
ping.” (Page 9—Naking Clothes Last 
Longer). 5S. Choosing Clothing. 1. Gen- 
eral facts about textiles. (Page 9, F. B. 
1089). 2. Demonstration—How to choose 
textiles, 


(Page. 1... .B, 1089)... Assign=....... ... Oklahoma Extension Servige. 


“ — 


the Progressive NEM cor 





ment of work “for sent meeting, ' Recrea- 
tion, 

References.—Making clothing last longer, 
(Bulletin),. by Agnes Boeing, Extension 
Service of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. This bulletin 
will probably cost 3 to 5 cents a copy. 

FEBRUARY 


Selection and Care of Clothing (Continued) .— 
Roll call. Business session. Discussion 



































of subject 
I. Choose simple designs and good materials. 
(Pg. 12, Fi B. 1089 
IL Suit the design and material to the figure. 
(Pg. 14, F. B. 1089, and pgs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
Artistic Dress). 
III. Suit colors to the wearer. (Pg. 15, F. 
B. 1089). | 
IV. Design and material should harmonize. 
(Pg. 16, F. B. 1089). 
V. Finish and trimmings important. (Pg. . 
18, F. B, and page 8, Artistic Dress. ] 
VI. Hats, shoes, gloves, etc. (Pg. 19, F. B. 





1089). 

VII. Fashion. 7. Its use. (Pages 3 and 4, 
from bulletin “Fashion, Its Use and 
Abuse”). 2. Evils of fashion. (Page 4 


from “Fashion, Its Use and Abuse”). 
VIII. Keynote of good dressing. (Page 7, 
“Fashion, Its Use and Abuse’’). 
IX. Tests of a well designed dress. (Page 
8, Artistic Dress.) Assignment of work 


for next meeting. Chose some one to { 

give demonstration. 
References:—Bu!letins—Fashion, Its Use and 

Abuse, Circular ‘No. 33; and Artistic 


Dress, Circular No. 34, University of Illi- 

nois, Urbana, Illinois. These bulletins will 

probably cost 5 to 8 cents each. 
MARCH 


Protein Cookery.—Roll call. Business ses- 
sion. Discussion of subject. 

I. Importance of protein foods in the daily 
diet. a. Discuss milk in detail. 

Il. Give general principle of protein cookery. 
1, Milk and cheese. 2. Eggs. a. Soft cook- 
ed. b. Hard cooked. 3. Meat. a. How to 
make tough meat tender (method of cook- 
ing). b. How retain juices. 4. Demon- 
stration. Prepare milk, egg or meat dish 
before club. Assignment of work for next 
meeting. Choose some one to give dem- 
onstration. Assign a recipe from. each 
group to be prepared at home and re- 
orted on at next meeting. Recreation: 
Burnished by social committee. 

References:—Bulletin—Milk Necessary for | 
Nation’s Welfare, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Medison, Wisconsin. Will probably 
cost-5 cents a copy. Use of Poultry Club 
Products, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

APRIL 

Cereal Cookery.—Roll call. Each name 23 

cereal food. Business meeting. Report on 
home work assigned at last meeting. Dis- 
cussion of subject 

I. Place of cereals in diet. 1. Discuss in 

- full. 2. a. In what ways could you reduce 
the amount of money you spend for ce- 
reals without decreasing the nutritive 
value of the dietary? b. In what respects ~ 
are whole cereals more valuable as food 
than the refined cereal products? c., Why 
do graham bread and milk constitute a 
balanced meal while white bread and milk 
do not? 

Il. Principles of cookery involved. 

III. Utensils used (especially for breakfast 
cereals). 1. Fireless cooker. 2. Double 
boiler. 3. Directly over fire. 





& 
MAY 
Salads.—Roll call. Give your favorite salad 
recipe. Business session. Report of home 
work. Discussion of subject. 
Leaflets on vegetable cookery and salads 
will be sent you from the A, and M. College 
for this lesson. 
I, Importance of fresh vegetables and fruits 
in the diet. (Page 1, vegetable cookery 
bulletin; also page 1, salad bulletin). 
II. Points to be considered in salad making. 
III. Salad dressings. 
IV. Salad combinations. 
JUNE 
Desserts.—Roll call. Business session. Re- 
port of home work. Study subject. 
I. General discussion. % 
II. Demonstration. Prepare two or more des- 
serts before club. Assign work for next 
meeting. Choose some one to give table 
setting demonstration. Recreation. ; 
JULY 3 
Table Setting and Serving.—Roll call. Busi- 7 
ness session, Report + home work. Dis- ay 
cussion of subject. x 
a] 
I. Covering for the table. 3 
II. Center decoration. di 
IV. Individual cover. j Bi 
IV. General equipment. ie - 





V. Table service. 1. To pass food. 2. Tc 
place food. 3. To remove dishes. 4 
Clearing table for dessert. 5. Some table 
manners and customs. 

VI. Demonstration. Assignment of work for 

next mecting. 
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March 19, 1928 : 
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Yearsago theold- fashio 
mustard plaster was the 
pb ag a ae on 
mai 
the chest and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, 

pepot d oon did 
oO and m 
burn at blister! 

The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

ointment on 


peat en 
your bathroom and bring it 
out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
gheumatism’s first warning tingle. 
Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole tes the skin 
and goes t down to the seat 
of the trouble. 
See re ene 
and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The 


Musterole Co., Cleveland, 
SETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 

















HALLMARK 


SEMI-SOFT COLLARS 
They will not shrink or wrinkle in re 
laundering and require no starch. 
Made in latest models in a wide variety 
of heights and shapes to retail at 
35¢ and 50¢. - 


GALL, HARTWELL & CO., Makers, Troy, N. ¥« 
Makers of HALLMARK Shirts. 





[| 
Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


to Sreatacs ane ye pens 
(STANDARDIZED) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 
No. 160. Hog Diseases. 
No. 1 Care of Poultry. 
No. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 








Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 











‘Mink, and Muskrats in 
large numbers SURE—with 
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new folding, galvanized 
ice Meals Tags. Fey catch 
-inallsizes. 


Try These on Father 


ARYLAND Chicken.—Dress, clean, and_ cut 


up two chickens, Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, dip in flour, egg, and crumbs, place 
in a well-greased dripping-pan, and bake W 
minutes in a hot oven, basting after first 5 
minutes of cooking with 1-3 cup melted but- 
ter. Arrange on platter and pour over 2 cups 
white sauce. 


Jellied Chicken.—Dress, clean, and cut up a 
4-pound fowl. Put in stewpan with 2 slices 
onion, cover with boiling water, and cook 
slowly until meat falls from bones. When 
half cooked, add % tablespoon salt. Remove 
chicken; reduce stock to 4 cup, strain, and 
skim off fat. Decorate bottom of a mold 
with parsley and slices of hard-boiled eggs. 
Pack in meat freed from skin and bone and 
sprinkled with salt and pepper. Pour on 
stock and place mold under heavy weight. 
Keep in cold place until firm. In summer it 
is necessary to add 1 teaspoonful dissolved 
granulated gelatine to stock. 

Chicken, Creole Style.—Three tablespoonfuls 
butter, 1 tablespoon chopped onion, 2 table- 
spoonfuls chopped green pepper, 3 table- 
spoonfuls flour, 34 teaspoon salt, 1 cup 
chicken broth, 1 cup tomato, stewed and 
strained, 1 teaspoon grated horseradish, 1 
teaspoonful lemon juice, 1% cups cubed 
chicken. Melt butter; in it cook onion and 
pepper until softened, add flour and salt and 
cook until frothy; add broth and tomato and 
stir until boiling; add other ingredients and 
let become very hot. Serve with toast or 
plain boiled rice. 

Chicken Pot Pie With Dumplings.—Singe, 
clean, separate into joints, and wash a fowl 
or chicken. Cover with cold water and let 
heat quickly to the boiling point. Let boil 
five minutes, then cook at a gentle simmer 
until chicken is tender. A young chicken 
will cook in 1% hours; it may take 4 hours 
for an older fowl. Have ready dumpling 
dough. Remove some of the broth. Scrape 
the dough from a tablespoon into saucepan, 
letting it rest on chicken above the broth. 
Cover and let cook undisturbed 15 minutes. 

Dumplings.—Two cups flour, 4 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, % teaspoonful salt, 2 table- 
spoonfuls butter, 1 egg beaten light, 4 cup 
milk. Sift all dry ingredients together, cut 
in shortening; add part of milk to egg and 
use in mixing to a soft dough; a little less 
or more than the quantity given may be 
needed. The egg may be omitted, but its 
use insures better dumplings. While the 
dumplings are cooking, thicken the broth 
removed from the saucepan. Set the chicken 
on a hot platter, the dumplings around it, 
and pour the sauce over the whole. 


Individual Chicken Shortcake.—Two cups 
flour, 4 level teaspoonfuls baking powder, % 
teaspoon salt, 4% to 1-3 cup butter, 2-3 cup 
milk, % cup butter, 4% cup flour, %4 teaspoon 
salt, % teasponful pepper, 2 cups chicken 
broth (scant), 2 cups cooked chicken (in 
cubes). Make biscuits of the first five in- 
gredients; cut them about 3 inches in diam- 
eter. Melt butter; in it cook the flour and 
seasonings; add broth, stir until boiling, and 
add the chicken. Split the biscuit, spread 
with butter and dispose chicken in sauce over 
the lower halves of the biscuits, set the 
other halves above, and pour over the rest 
of the chicken. 

Jugged Chicken.—Separate a chicken into 
pieces at the joints. Take 2 or 3 tablespoon- 
fuls flour and 4 teaspoon each, salt and pep- 
per; mix all together thoroughly. In this 
roll pieces of chicken, after dipping them in 
milk or water, then pack them solidly in an 
earthen baking pot; cover whole with sweet 
milk, then adjust cover and let bake until 
chicken is tender. 


Chicken Salad.—Cut cold boiled fowl or rem- 
nants of roast chicken in %4 inch cubes, and 
wet with cooked salad dressing or French 
dressing. Add an equal quantity of celery, 
cut in small pieces. Just before serving, 
mound on a salad dish, and garnish with 
mayonnaise dressing. 


Waterproofing Formulas for Boots 


IR waterproofing boots and shoes, nothing 
better than the following simple formulas 
is known to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. While the department believes 
that these formulas do not infringe on any 
existing patents or pending application for 
patent, it can assume no responsibility in 
the matter. 


Formula 1 Formula 3 
Neutral wool Petrolatum..... 8 oz. 
grease ....... oz. Paraffin wax... 4 oz. 
Dark petrola- Wool grease.... 4 oz. 
EES oz. Crude turpentine 
Paraffin wax... 4 oz. gum (gum 
F an 2 SUG, ovseccess 2 oz. 
Petrolatum..... 1 tb. Formula 4 
Beeswax........ 20z. Cod oil.......... 4 oz 


In each case the ingredients of the mixture 
should be melted together by warming them 
carefully and stirring thoroughly. Better 
penetration is obtained if the grease is ap- 
plied warm, but it should mever be hotter 
than the hand can bear. 


Grease thoroughly the edge of the sole 
and the welt, as this is where shoes leak 
most. The sole should also be thoroughly 
impregnated with the grease, thereby in- 
creasing its water resistance, durability, and 
pliability. The sole can be most conveniently 
waterproofed by letting the shoe stand for 
about 15 miputes in a shallow pan con- 
taining enough of the melted waterproofing 
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Planter Profits 


FTER you have spent weeks behind the 
plow, the disk, and the harrow—after 
your fields have been worked down to a 
perfect seed bed—then comes the time to make 
planter profits. Big yields are largely the result 
of perfect planting—every hill in its place and 
every hill a full hill. Year after year the profits 
of good planting follow 


International and CB&Q 
Corn Planters 


They plant accurately and evenly whether set for — 
checking, drilling or power drop. Without stopping 
the team the variable clutch can be set to plant 2, 3, 
or 4 kernels to the hill. Edge, flat, and full hill 
plates interchange in the same hopper. The automatic 
markers require no attention. Valve mechanism is so 
carefully fitted and so accurately timed that missing 
and stringing are entirely eliminated. 

The tongue adjustment for leveling the boots 
insures an even cross check. Fertilizer attachments 
always available. 

is year, pocket the profits of good 
using an International or C B & Q Corn 


See your McCormick- Deering dealer and 
write for our catalog 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO yee oan om USA 


(imCORPORATED) 
93 Branch Houses aad 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


lanting by 
lanter. 
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The Great 
American Watch 
yon is something bere | 

American about the Inge 
Yankee. About its sturdy, faithful 
nature, its fairness in price, its 
honest good looks. The sound 
antee is characteristic, too. ind 
it stands one of the nation’s oldest, 
largest, strongest institutions. 


You can be proud to carry an 
Ingersoll Yankee. 
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FOR SALE — Fully Equipped 










































MANUFACTURING PLANT 


Making an established line of Plows, 
Harrows, Cultivators, etc. Located 
eg ge Ohio. T railroad 
sidings, 85, square feet floor space. 
3% acres land. Brick buildings. . 










FEATHER BEDS 


25 POUNDS 47.95 
30 POUNDS *8.95 


ap eon 


























material to cover the entire sole. Rubber 1,000 in Pook & rast Go. <s gomnee The Long & Allstatter Co., 
heels, however, should not be allowed to| St: MAIL ORD DAY. Free ae XUN 
F stand ihe gethins eint softens the rubber. | ANITA BEDDING CO, Dest 2 Hamilton, — Obie 


cont eats: eget SS at eg 





Money-Saving 
CLUBBING OFFERS 


Order YOUR. ines and 
Papers in Our C:ubs and 


SAVE MONEY! 


The Progressive F. Club 1¢ All for 
‘eekly Commercial Appeal 
Home Circle Magazine... .. $1.10 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 11 All for 
Woman’s World 
Four Progressive 











Ms Wasener $1.25 
Patterns ..... i seesvewese 
The Progressive Farmer.. Cade 12 AB too 
cate ....... esccoveseseosces 
Dee Kyeowstive Account’ = $1.50 





The Progressive Farmer. .Club 13 Both for 
McCall’s Magazine......... $1.50 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 14 Both for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution. $1.50 











The Pr ive Farmer..Club 15 Both for 
Thrice-A-Week New York $1 50 
World ........... Fasgnkeee ° 

The ive Farmer.. club 16 All for 

Today’s Housewife......... : 

igen, else 





The Srearessive Fomper.. Club 17 All for 


seer eee eeeeeee 


Four Progressive Farmer = $1.25 





Progressive Farmer.. Club 18 All fer 


Four Progressive Farmer 
The Progressive Farmer. .Club 19 Both for 
Woman’s Home Companion $1.75 
The ve Farmer.. Club 20 All for 
Home Circle Magazine..... e 

The Progressive Farmer..Club 22 Both for 
Christin Horeld........... 92-00 


The Progressive Farmer. .Club 23 Both for 
The Progressive Farmer. .Club 24 Both for 


armer.. for 
The Progressive F Club $1.50 























seeeeeeens eee eweeeeeee 


zine . 
Woman's World...........+ 
Four Progressive Farmer 





The ve Farmer.. 
eekly Club 28 All for 
hiew, Constitu' Bp. 


$2.00 


Home Circle Mag: 
ve Farmer.. 
sevceceeseeee Club 29 All for 


P. 
Pespke'c Home Jou mie 
“a _— Ceupes : ebs4eee $2.00 
The Progressive Farmer.. Club 30 Beth fer 
Copy of Massey’s Garden $1.00 
The Progressi 31 All fer 
$1.00 














ive Farmer.. Club 
How to Succeed with 


Seeder eee e ee eweneeeee 





The ve Farmer..Club 32 Both for 
Mik he Hams Onkera «= 9 1.00 





Fi ..Club 33 Both for 

The Pigeressive armer $1 00 
Farmer Account Book.. . 

Foe Fresressive Farmer’ Club 94 All for 


1.50 
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Helpful 


Remedies for Household Pests 


HE United States Public Health Service 

submits the following list of “our animal 
friends” and wonders what we propose doing 
about it: 

Mosquitoes, which: carry malaria and yel- 
low fever. 

Lice, (with military training), which carry 
trench fever. 

Lice, (with or without military training), 
which carry typhus fever. 

Flies, which carry typhoid fever, dysentery 
and other diseases. 

Fleas, which carry bubonic plague. 

Tsetse flies, which carry African sleeping 
sickness. 

Hookworm, which is very much attached to 
man. 

Ants.—Remove attracting food. Put a 
sponge wet with sweetened water in their 
path. They will cover this; plunge it in boil- 
ing water, dry and repeat. Find the nests. 
Pour into them a few tablespoons of carbon 
disulphide, close the opening with a board or 
the foot to smother the ants with the fumes. 
Boiling water and kerosene poured into the 
nests will be effective if the nests are not 
too deep. e 

Bedbugs or Chinches.—Kerosene or gaso- 
line put on and into places where they might 
hide is usually effective. Where a house is 
badly infested, fumigation with hydrocyanic 
gas may be necessary. 

Flies.—As flies breed chiefly in stable ma- 
nure, the house should be well screened. 
Keep the garbage basket in the house or 
cover with a fly-trap. Put sticky fly paper 
and fly-traps about the house. Two table- 
spoons of formaldehyde in a pint of milk set 
in saucers on high shelves on the outside of 
the house near the doors or on the porch 
and in the barn, will kill many flies if no 
fresh water is handy. Big fly-traps at doors 
and barn will diminish the supply percepti- 
bly by catching breeders. 

Fleas.—Dog and cat fleas: Rugs or trash 
upon which the dogs or cats lie should be 
hung out on a windy day or burned. If fleas 
get into the house, wash floors with kerosene 
or hot soapsuds to which has been added a 
little creolin. Kerosene will get into the 
cracks and kill the eggs as well as the fleas. 
Shake rugs outdoors and dust with insect 
powder. Wash dog with water to which is 
added a small amount of creolin or use a 
carbolic soap. To catch fleas place a piece 
of sticky fly paper with a small piece of raw 
beef in the center where the fleas are or lay 
a wooly blanket down and then catch the 
fleas with pincers. 

Stick Tight Fleas.—These little insects at- 
tach themselves to the heads of chickens and 
turkeys. Rub salty fat or butter to which 
salt has been added on the insects and they 
will drop off. 

Meat Skippers.—Cut away affected parts, 
wash remainder with a weak, diluted solution 
of carbolic acid. A smoke house once infested 
should be fumigated or thoroughly sprayed 
with benzine. When possible keep meat in 
sacks, Screen well. 

Mosquitoes.—Mosquitoes breed only in 
water, unstocked with destroying fish. They 
require a week to develop from winged in- 
sects in hot weather, longer in cold. Rank 
growths of weeds or grass may conceal pud- 
dies that form a favorite harboring place for 
adults. They delight in old tin cans and 
broken dishes. Most domestic ones breed 
in fresh water and fly only short distances. 

Pour coal oil on the surface of water where 
eggs or wrigglers are found; or better, drain 
such places. Screen rainwater barrels and 
cisterns. 

Moths.—At least once a month articles sub- 
ject to attack should be brushed, shaken and 
exposed to bright sunlight, and packed away 
in pasteboard boxes. Where the cover fits 
on, strips of gummed p&per should be se- 
curely pasted. Moth balls, tar paper, cedar 
shavings and other repellents, keep adults 
from laying their eggs. 

Silver Fish Moth.—W ipe off shelves and in- 
side of drawers, trunks, etc., with camphor, 
napthalene, oil of sassafras, carbolic acid, 
oil of peppermint, or almost any pungent 
odor to drive them away. 

Roach or Water Bug.—Thorough cleaning. 
Stop up cracks and other places of conceal- 
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FANCY ORNAMENTS ARE DUST 
Pistks CATCHERS . ; 


Hints for the Household 


ment. Three parts flour, one part sugar and 
1 part plaster of Paris in a shallow dish, 
place water near by. The roaches eat the 
dry mixture, drink the water and are killed 
by the hardening of plaster of Paris in their 
intestines. Grease the sides of a deep pan 
with rancid butter, put pieces of pasteboard 
or sticks slanting from the floor to the top 
of the pan. The roaches climb in after the 
butter and cannot climb out because of the 
greasy sides. They can be killed with boil- 
ing water. Keep foods in tin—avoid crumbs. 

Weevils.—Keep grains, flour, meal, etc., in 
boxes or cans bearing tight-fitting covers. 
To rid foodstuffs of these pests, heat very 
hot in shallow pans, and keep heated 15 min- 
utes. Hang in a bag with an equal amount 
of lime or use carbon disulphide method. 


Carbon disulphide method: Put a bushel 
of peas in a tight box or barrel. On the 
peas place a pie plate: in this pour two 
tablespoons of carbon disulphide. Cover box 


or barrel well. Carbon disulphide is a liquid 
but turns to a gas that is heavier than air. 


It is very inflammable, so keep a match, 
cigarette or other fire away from it. It 
works best when the weather is warm, at 


least 70 degrees Fahrenheit but no cooler. 


Head Lice.—Rub kerosene well into the 
head and wrap in towel overnight. Wash 
hair well. If nits remain, vinegar will help 
loosen them. 


Red Bugs or Chiggers.—Apply strong solu- 
tion of ammonia or baking soda to bites that 
have begun to itch. To prevent the little 
bugs from getting a foothold take a bath in 
salty water or with strong soap. Flowers of 
sulphur rubbed well over the body is the 
best preventive. Oil of cloves rubbed on the 
ankles, under the knees, etc., is also good. 
If the bite is inflamed paint ‘with iodine. 


Getting Rid of Fleas 


[NDOORS.—Remove carpet and rugs, air 

them well and beat thoroughly. Sweep floors 
thoroughly and burn dust obtained. Scrub 
floors with strong soapsuds or sprinkle with 
gasoline, if there is no fire in the house. Gas- 
oline kills eggs as well as fleas. Let kero- 
sene get into floor cracks from which the 
dust cannot be gathered. Sprinkle floor with 
naphthalene crystals or pyrethrum powder 
and replace rugs. If house is very badly in- 
fested, fumigate with hydrocyanic acid gas. 
(See Farmers’ Bulletin No. 699.) 

2. Adult Fleas on Dogs or Cats.—By some 
one of the following methods: (1) Rub body 
with a sponge soaked in spirits of camphor; 
(2) wash in a creolin bath composed of 1 
teaspoonful of creolin to 1 quart of water; 
G wash well with castile soap and warm 
water and then apply freely a wash made as 
follows: Mix 1% ounces of crushed staves- 
acre seeds with 1 quart of water and boil 
down to 1% pint, add water to make 1 quart; 
(4) wash well in carbolic soap; (5) wash well 
in a weak solution of carbolic acid; (6) wash 
well in kerosene emulsion, (Five gallons of 
this emulsion may be made by dissolving 2 
ounces of washing soap in 1 quart of hot 
water and when brought to a boil removing 
it from the fire and beating in 2% pints of 
kerosene. The mixture should be beaten 
well with an egg-beater, and the result is a 
milky mass from which the oil does not sep- 
arate. Water is then added to make 5 gal- 
lons. Free kerosene will burn animals, and 
if any separates the mixture should be re- 
heated, care being taken to avoid spilling it 
on the fire or boiling tt over, and then it 
should be beaten again.); (7) wash animals 
thoroughly in a tub containing the proper 
proportion of saponified coal tar creosote 
preparation, of which there are a number 
on the market, known as “stock dips,” etc. 
The “animal should be scrubbed thoroughly, 
special precaution being taken that the fleas 
on the head are well soaked, as many rush 
there to get away from the parts that are 
covered with the solution. After the animal 
has been in the bath for about 5 or 10 min- 
utes, it may be removed and allowed to dry. 
In the case of cats, especially if tender 
skinned, the prepartion should be washed 
out of the fur with soap and warm water 
soon after the animal is taken out of the 
solution. 

3. The most difficult kind of fleas to get 
off a dog are those which stick tight in the 
skin, especially those around the ears, eyes, 
feet and stomach. None of the solutions 
mentioned in the paragraph above, which so 
readily destroy the moving adult fleas pro- 





PLAIN ORNAMENTS ARE EASY TO CARE 
FOR 
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duce any effect upon these. The best remedy 
is one of prevention; do not let their num- 
ber become greater tham can be easily picked 
off with tweezers. If black patches of them 
are allowed to form, it is almost impossible 
to get them-off the parts of the body the 
dog cannot lick. To remove patches of them 
from the ears, apply salt fat, rub well into 
the skin, allow to stay on several hours and 
then scrape off the patches of dead fleas. 
Note.—All preparations should be weaker 
when used on cats than when used on dogs. 


Rules for Avoiding Diphtheria 


AVOID. contact with a diphtheria patient. 

Even the mildest case of diphtheria is 
dangerous. The germ from a mild case may 
impart the disease in its most virulent form. 

Do not let a child go near a case of diph- 
theria. Children under ten years of age are 
in greater danger of death from diphtheria 
than adults. But .adults frequently get and 
spread the disease. Mild cases among adults 
may cause fatal cases among children. 

Do not allow a dog, a cut, or other animal 
to enter the sick-room; a pet animal may 
carry the disease to a child. 

Allow no persons to visit the sick-room. 
When leaving the infected home the attend- 
ant should bathe the body and hair with 
some antiseptic soap and disinfect the cloth- 
ing. 

Discharges from those sick with diphtheria 
retain the virulence for a long time. Care 
must be taken to allow in the room no cloth- 
ing that cannot be washed or fumigated. 

Food into which the diphtheria contagion 
has gained entrance should be most carefully 
avoided. The germ of diphtheria is so tenac- 
ious of life that it may be carried long dis- 
tances. Milk has been the means of im- 
parting the disease in many instances. 

Abrasions of the skin must be carefully 
covered with court (or adhesive) plaster, as 
they afford favorable opportunity for the 
contraction of diphtheria. 

Avoid any exposure of the throat at times 
when diphtheria prevails. Influences which 
promote sore throat tend to the spread of the 
disease. 

Use no dish used by the sick. Allow no 
child to use any dishes, toys, etc., that have 
been in the sick-room. 

In epidemics regard all persons having sore 
throat as probable diphtheria patients. Never 
kiss such sick people; observe all care about 
allowing children to touch their clothes or 
dishes. Keep children away from them as 
much as possible. 

Responsible persons should see to it that in 
times of epidemics individual drinking cups 
are supplied to and used by the children in 
schools. 


Household Measures and Weights 


3 Teaspoons (t. or tsp.) liquid (water) 1 tablespoon 
(T. or tbsp.) 

4 Teaspoons dry material (flour) .... 1 tablespoon 

12 Tablespoons liquid .............46. cup (c.) 

16 pesseueene dry material .......... cup 

fc SS Gx SPR A euemne errs: pint (pt.) 

eo Bo Rarer 








4 Quarts liquid .... 
2 Tablespoons butter 
% Cup grated chocolate 
1 Square Baker's chocolate 
4 Teaspoons cocoa 

4 Tablespoons corn starch 
2 Tablespoons cream (40 per cent).... 
4 Tablespoons flour 
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1% to 2 Tablespoons li ounce 
2 Cups or 1 pint liquid . pound (B.) 
PRC CBBS .....-00ee pound 
B QR DE occ cccvevccccvcccertis poun 
© Se MY chvdewatesege cies: degege pound 
2 Cups granulated sugar ............ poun: 
2 2-3 Cups powdered sugar .......... 1 pound 
3% Cups confectioner’s sugar ....... 1 pound 
2 2-3 Cups brown sugar - 1 pound 
2 2-3 Cups oatmeal .. - 1 pound 
4% Cups rolled oats . - 1 pound 
4 1-3 Cups rye meal ...........0e00e 1 pound 
BUN MER OEE ech bake Gis os cevtscetcde 1 pound 
4% Cups Graham flour .............. 1 pound 
3% Cups entire wheat flour ......... 1 pound 
4 1-3 Cups WO cececcccces - 1 pound 
3 Cups meal (corn) ........ - 1 pound 





2 Cups meat (chopped fine) 
196 Pounds flour 


Crystalized Grapefruit Peel 


ONE pound cooked peel, 10 tablespoonfuls 
hot water, 1 pound sugar. 

1. Select bright colored fruit with heavy 
rind. 

2. Wash and grate peel, being sure all oil 
cells are broken. . 

3. Quarter peel and remove from fruit. 

4. Cut quarters of peel into strips and cook 
until tender. 

5. To remove bitter flavor change water 5 
or 6 times. 

6. Each time put peel in cold water and 
bring slowly to boiling point and boil 10 
minutes. ! 

7. Taste after each boiling and continue un- 
til proper flavor is obtained. 

8 Put sugar and water in saucepan and 
bring to boil. 

9. Add peel and cook slowly until all syrup 
is absorbed. 

10. Remove from fire, shape on platter and 
put in sun to dry. 

11. Dip peel in granulated sugar. 


cx 1 nd 
2 1 Barrel (bb) 
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Home Demonstration Agents 


Georgia Home Demonstration 


Workers 


DMINISTRATIVE Officers.—J. Phil Camp- 

bell, director; Mary E. Creswell, assistant 
director in charge, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, Athens. Mrs. Leila R. Mize, 
Atlanta, Lula Edwards, Augusta, Rosa Mc- 
Gee, Macon, Mrs. Katie-Lanier Smith, Savan- 
nah, district agents. Lois P. Dowdle, Susan 


J. Mathews, Frances Simpson, Etta Col- 
clough, specialists, Athens. 

County Agents.—Appling County, Mrs. 
Frankie Parker, Baxley; Bartow, Mrs. Celia 


Wilcox Turk, Cartersville; Ben Hill and Wil- 
cox, Mrs. Bertha Luke, Fitzgerald; Berrien, 
Bennie Frances Wilder, Nashville; Bibb, 
Frances C. Lowe, Macon; Bryan and Effing- 
ham, Mrs. Lorena E. Backus, Springfield; 
Burke, Mrs. Leona H. Powell, Waynesboro; 
Campbell, Ruth Redwine, Fairburn; Carroll, 
Mrs. V. D. Whatley, Carrollton; Clarke, Mrs, 
Annie Mae W. Bryant, Athens; Coffee, Mau- 
reen Hammond, Douglas; Columbia and Lin- 
coln, Pauline Haslett, Appling; Coweta, Lo- 


rine Collins, Newnan; Crawford, Beulah 
Champion, Roberta; Crisp, Lou Hamilton, 
Cordele; DeKalb, Willie Vie Dowdy, Deca- 


tur; Dooly, Adnah Duckworth, Vienna; Elbert, 
Lula Peek, Elberton; Emanuel, Eva Hooks, 
Swainsboro; Floyd, Jessie Burton, Rome. 

Fulton County, Mrs. Floy S. McGee, At- 
lanta, Court House; Glynn, Mrs. Madge B. 
Merritt, Brunswick; Gordon, Moina Shackel- 
ford, Calhoun; Habersham, Mrs. Lessie H. 
Callaway, Clarkesville; Hall, Blanche Whel- 
chel, Gainesville; Haralson, Amilee Mitchell, 
Buchanan; Harris, Mrs. Hettie M. White, 
Chipley; Hart, Frances A. McLanahan, Hart- 
well; Henry and Clayton, Nancy Curr, Mc- 
Donough; Jackson, Lurline Collier, Jefferson; 
Jasper, Mrs. Ida M. Phillips, Monticello; 
Johnson, Gertrude Proctor, Wrightsville; 
Lamar, Mrs. Kate H. Clary, Barnesville; 
Lumpkin, Irene Moore, Dahlonega; Macon, 
Ola Sammons, Montezuma; Mitchell, Morti- 
mer Schley, Camilla; Monroe and Butts, Mrs. 
Irene Houston Davant, Forsyth; Muscogee, 
Jessie Fortson, Columbus. 

Newton, Mary Norman, Covington; Pierce 
and Brantley, Mrs. Annie W. Wiley, Black- 
shear; Polk, Zelia Phillips, Cedartown; Pulas- 
ki, Sarah Smith, Hawkinsville; Putnam, Rubye 
Thompson, Eatonton; Richmond, Lucile 
Turner, Augusta; Stephens, Mrs. Alice C. 
Moody, Toccoa; Stewart and Webster, Mrs. 
Tassie O. Clark, Richland; Spalding, Mrs. 
Myrtie Sanders Sibley, Griffin; Sumter and 
Schley, Bonnie Parkman, Americus; Tatt- 
nall, Maggie Bethea, Reidsville; Terrell, 
Mrs. Helen G. Gurr, Dawson; Thomas, Lilla 
Forrest, Boston; Toombs, Mrs. Lorena \V. 
Thorpe, Lyons; Towns, Mrs. Maggié Berrong, 
Hiawassee; Turner, Mrs. May J. Betts, Ash- 
burn; Twiggs, Mrs. Kathleen J. Carswell, 
Jeffersonville; Walton, Margaret Burge, 
Monroe; Ware, Mabel Hogeboom, Waycross; 
Whitfield, Jeroline Thompson, Dalton; 
Wilkes, Mrs. Winnie House, Washington. 


Alabama Home Demonstration 


Workers 


APMINISTRATIVE Officers.—L. N. Duncan, 


director; Agnes Ellen Harris, state home 


demonstration. agent; Mae I. Cureton, M. 
Elizabeth Mauldin, Gladys Tappan, Helen 
Johnston, assistants, Auburn. 


County Agents.—Baldwin County, Mary R. 
Strudwick, Bay Minette; Barbour, Mrs. V. 
C. Lingo, Clayton; Bullock, Mrs. Mabel Fea- 
gin, Union Springs; Calhoun, Stella Harms, 
Anniston; Chambers, Mrs. Zelma G. Jackson, 
La Fayette; Clay, Sarah E. King, Ashland; 
Colbert, Bennie F. King, Tuscumbia; Cone- 
cuh, Pearl Jones, Evergreen; Coosa, Fay 
Newman, Rockford; Covington, Mrs. Mary 
S. Shook, Andalusia. 

Cullman, Mary S. Wigley, Cullman; Dale, 
Grace James, Ozark; Dallas, Helen Ken- 
nedy, Selma; Escambia, Mrs. Mary 
Segers, Brewton; Etowah, Mrs. D. B. Wil- 
liams, Gadsden; Franklin, Luella Bankson, 
Russellville; Geneva, Bertha L. Ferguson, 
Hartford; Henry, Ora Caruthers, Abbeville; 





Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, Dothan; 
Flora D. Shelby, Birmingham; 
Esther Barfield, Florence; Lee, 
Opelika; Limestone, Ila 
Athens; Macon, Mrs. Lida 


Houston, 
Jefferson, 
Lauderdale, 
Ruth Whorton, 
Deane Griffin, 





Jones, Tuskegee; Madison, Evelyn Peyton, | 


Huntsville; Marion, Josephine Nimmo, Ham- 


ilton; Mobile, Mrs. Louise M. Riley, Mobile; 
Montgomery, Mrs. Mamie Thorington, Mont- 
gomery; Perry, Ruth Carlisle, Marion; Pick- 
ens, Dorothy Mason, Carrollton; Talladega, 
Harriet Plowden, Talladega; Tallapoosa, Olga 
Weaver, Dadeville. 


Florida Home Demonstration 
Workers 


ADMINISTRATIVE Officers.—Wilmon New- 

ell, director, Gainesville; Sarah W. Part- 
ridge, state home demonstration agent; Har- 
riette B. Layton, Gladys Smith, assistant 
state agents. Agnes I. Webster, Ellen Le 
Noir, district agents. Mae Morse, Minnie 
Floyd, specialists, Tallahassee. 

County Agents.—Alachua County, Lynn 
McNutt, Gainesville; Columbia, Marie Cox, 
Lake City; De Soto, Mrs. Nettie B. Crabill, 


Arcadia; Duval, Pearl Lafitte, Jacksonville; 
Escambia, Dorothy Mitchell, Pensacola, 
Court House Annex; Gadsden, Ruby Mc- 


David, Hinson; Glades, Lenore Tyler, Moore 
Haven; Hernando, Mrs. J. W. Palmer, 
Brooksville; Hillsboro (East), Blanche Glenn, 
Plant City; Hillsboro (West), Mary R. Sy- 
monds, Tampa, City Hall; Jackson, Martha 
McCall, Marianna; Lake, Ora Odom, Tavares; 
Lee, Lucy Belle Settle, Ft. Myers; Leon, 
Mrs. A. H. Peay, 80 W. College Ave., Talla- 
hassee; Madison, Mrs. Audrey Scott Law- 
ton, Madison; Manatee, Margaret Cobb, 
Bradentown; Okaloosa, Bertha Henry, Crest- 


view; Orange, Mrs. Nellie W. Taylor, Or- 
lando; Osceola, Albina Smith, Kissimmee; 
Palm Beach, Mrs. Edith Y. Morgan, West 


Palm Beach; Pasco, Mrs. Harriette Ticknor, 
Dade City; Pinellas, Isabelle Thursby, Clear- 
water; Polk, Lois Godbey, Bartow; Putnam, 
Floresa Sipprell, Palatka; St. Johns, Anna E. 
Heist, St. Augustine; Santa Rosa, Mrs. Win- 
nie W. McEwen, Milton; Sumter, Mae Mor- 
ris, Bushnell; Taylor, Annabel Peaden, Perry; 
Volusia, Orpha Cole, De Land; Walton, Mrs. 
“race F. Warren, De Funiak Springs. 


New and Pretty Embroidery 
Patterns 


HESE patterns may be done in darning, 

outline, or cross-stitch, or may be cut out 
and appliqued. 

They will be found good on: 

Wash dresses; the flower forms used on 
pockets, collars and cuffs or a border around 
hem. 

Aprons; 
neck. 

Children’s clothes; animal forms on aprons, 
rompers and play dresses. 

Hats; flower forms cut out and appliqued 
to silk or straw-braid hats. 


to decorate pockets and around 





Curtains; borders on bottom and sides or 
individual motifs done in two lower corners 
or one large one in cenrer. 


Bedspreads; colored forms appliqued on 
unbleached muslin, the flower shapes being 
used for full-sized beds and the animal and 
Dutch children for a child’s bed. 





VERY child has a right to that play room 
or corner of a room he may call his own, 
which is never invaded by “don’t” and “do 
be carefuls” and where his personality can 
express itself, 
*-_* * 


Centipede (or thousand-legged worm) 
should not be killed, as it is a friend to 
man. It looks formidable, but its mandibles 
are incapable of piercing the human skin. If 
by any combination of circumstances it 
should bite, touch the spot with ammonia. 
It is praiseworthy, for it lives on roaches, 
bedbugs, moths, and other pests. 








I spent 30 
years in perfect- 


ing this Tonic. 
Gusert Hess 
M.D., D.V.8, 
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Spring is Here 


All out-of-doors is filled with the bleat of 
the lamb, the bawl of the calf, the grunt of 
the pig, and the whinny of the colt. 


Youth asserting itself everywhere! 
Keep their bodies healthy, and stomachs full. 


You can then count on good growth—quick 
development—and begin to cash in on them 
before the summer-end. 


Let 
DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


be your insurance policy 


«wi 


against disease, insurance of good appetite. 
good digestion. It keeps the worms away. 

Then, there are the mothers: 

Your COWS need it for its system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing, appetizing effects, Puts them 
in fine condition for calving. 

‘Your BROOD SOWS will be relieved of con- 
stipation and put in fine fettle for farrowing. 

Excellent for MARES in foal—and EWES 
at lambing time. / 

It makes for good appetite, and more milk 
to nourish the offspring. 

Tell your dealer what stock you have. He 
has a package to suit GUARANTEED. 
25-lb. Pail, $2.50 100-lb. Drum, $8.50 

Except in the far West and Canada 

Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland. O. 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
For SheepTicks - for Hog Lice ~ for Health 
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To ONE GALLON 
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Get It Fresh- SAVE MONEY 


* FRANKLIN PAINTS are sold only DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO USER at actual WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Why pay high prices when you can buy GUARANTEED 
paints fresh from our grinding and mixing vats at a sav- 

ing of at least 40%? 
i, paint—that does not a 
Buy direct from us, the manufacturers, and ay O 
ARANT E 


one small profit. You take no risk—we GU 
quality to please or your money back. 


FACTORY—freight paid prices. Thousands of farmers have 
saved thousands of dollars by using FRANKLIN GUARAN- 
TEED House and Barn Paints, Why not you? We use the purest and 
best white lead, zinc oxide and linseed oil, assuring you of the very high- 
est grade quali i 

































pet =A 3 or 4 EXTRA profits on 
d one penny to the quay 


iy 
Get Our Low Factory-Freight Paid 


Before you buy a single can of House 
Prices First oeisn Paint yet one DIRECT FROM 


















. Our FACTORY TO YOU seil 1 
real saving. Send today for color card and prices end. dey ameebi 


"ae PAINT CO., 8049 Franklin Ave. F 
Rare Fotet. Bead peur tend Ocked Gand ad law eae eh en See enh 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 














GLOBE HATCHERY, 





CHICKS $10.00 PER 100 AND UP 


POSTPAID TO YOU — 100 PER CENT LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


ccdesseocee SED $13.00 $60.00 

BR Cc. Anconas..... 8.00 15.00 70.00 
bins dhe cshascedeedseecse 8.50 16.00 75.00 
all purebred .... ° 6.00 11.00 50.00 
on free range 


Reference, 
Box 5&4, 


PRICES AS FOLLOWS:— 
50 1 


IRECT FROM THIS AD. 
Bank Berne. 
BERNE, INDIANA 











Sees ee, 

















have 
eh me str S. C. White 
for any breed. Further information if asked 


ORDER FROM 
THESE PRICES 


Grade A chicks at 14 cents 
(Grade AA chicks at 15 cents 
prade AAA chicks at 16 cenis 









HATCHERIES 
AND FARMS 


dottes. 
$17.50, Minorcas, Buff 0; 
write for catalog. 


BABY SHON G-Lurehred— Higher ality. 
ite, Brown, Buff horns: 25, $4.25; ode 


arred P Rocks, Bh 

, $4.50; oO $8.75; ae ie Wan 
t'P outh Rocks, an- 
as: 25, wei. 50, "y0.35: 
$5.25; 50, $10: 


five selves guaran 


$19. Postpaid. ore aranteed. 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 











et wg tenth or cockerele. 
on advance 


ZEELAND, MICH. orders 25% de doen.  yumaiader 
Mw before shipped. 





CHICKS GUARANTEED from heavy laying 
flocks. Eng. White and Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas, 18c each. 

money can buy. We have Class A flocks, We 
do not hatch Class B chicks. Postpaid. 100 
per cent live delivery. Ref. 2 banks. 

BOS HATCHERY, Zeoland, Mich. &.2P. 





Baby Chicks 


Hatching 2.2 £ S. 
erla’s lnteust peotnoss. 


Three Million for 1923 





pao 








Twelve ap treads of best, parched 
etock priced ; 

P QU. chicks from — et 
stock at small additional cost 


Parcel Post anywwhere 
and guarantee 05 





CHICKS GREED, Strong and Vig- 
~.ous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 
layers. Exhibition and select ¥ Post- 
© PAID. Live val 
seengperies one J AND w ST f from which 
ship. month’s feed FREE. free. 
Nabeb Hi Hateheries , 





The Smith Standard Company, 


Boston, ag Dept. 6i, 
aoneeen 


Stee’ iMinols, Dept. 6, 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


Box A3, Gambler,Onie. 


Delivery guaranteed. Popular 

varieties. Pit Games and 

others. Write for catalog. For years our 
flocks have been selected and mated for 
high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 





- BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 
Single Comb White Leghorns 


Chicks from our Special Mat- 


WHITE LEGHORNS—Egags, 15; $7.50 
— $1 ‘10d. Maclect. Stock for 


UNG & HILLVIEW ate 06 STRAIN 8. C. 


at alt times. Write for mating list. 
THE PEACH WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 


Box 171, Lynchburg. Tena. 





ings of 7,000 Fancy Breeders 
with an egg record unsurpass- 


STURDY BABY CHICKS 


The raisable kind. BARRED p BOCES. 


: ed, that produce every egg we WHITE WYANDOTTES. Q—-y 
hatch in our 60,000 capacity incwba- heavy Producing strains. Chroalar 
’ THE K ILLE HATCHERY. 

tors. Three large hatches every week. Box P, Noxville, Tenn. 





Price $20 per 100. Special price on 
large numbers. Write for catalog. 
ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Ensley, Ala. 














— QUALITY Chicks and Eggs — 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 


15 Varieties. Best laying strains. Incubate 15,000 eg 
daily. amy at easo 
ery. OUR! POULTRY FARMS, 


nable prices. Free live deliv. 
Columbia, Missouri. 





RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


From Hand-picked P. 
Py re 


Son" 
O€sT 
SALE 


WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS—World’s Great- 
est Layers—Highest grade 
Anconas, 
delivery, free. HO he 
SEAGLE POULTRY FAR 


chicks guaranteed. Also 
98 per cent live 

Instructive catalog. 
Morristown, Ten 


Rocks, on th ee 





fow from the 





follow - Trem" Basan one 
eghorns, iy | an 

White Rocks, 'S. Rhode 

sland Rede, White W 


PUREBRED POULTRY 





dottes and Aneconas. ost 
paid. Live Arrival Gu 





teed. aoe 


ANCONAS 








RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOX 
\(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 


— JERSEY BLACK GIANTS — 


THE DUAL PURPOSE FOWL 











EGGS-— Purebred Aconas —EGGS 


Sheppard Strain—Bred to lay. Pul- 
lets lay at 4 months and 5 days old. 
Wonderful winter layers. My flock 
averaged over 225 eggs each last year. 
Eggs, $1 for 15; $6 per 100, postpaid. 























CHICKS: Tom Barron Imported WHITE 
* LEGHORNS and Sheppard Fam- 


ous ANCONAS—Direct from grand selected flocks 





Baby Moko et por fe] Of9 new 50; 97 per 35. A. T. JEFFARES, MeDONOUGH, GA. | 
Wri ‘or descriptive circul y 1 inf - 
tion about JERSEY BLACK andere" ae = 
PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, . LEGHORNS 
Flemington, New Jersey. 
J WHITE LEGHORNS 


Lay 265 vo 301 eggs per year. 


Sama SERN 





on free range. Strong, vigorous Chicks that will 
led by 


males. Get our fine free instruc- 

tive catalog. Reference, two banks. 
SILVER WARD HATCHERY, 

Box P, Zeeland, mich. | 








8. & B, POULTRY FARM, 


White Leghorn Hatching Eggs 
From Ferris Highest Laying Strain. 
PRICE: $2 per sitting; $12 per 100, delivered. 
Guaranteed hatch. 
WYLAM, ALA, 




















po agg nag: Legeass — act, Eges, Chicks 
Win ne Dae . Memphis, 1922, 
table ers. Stock, 


Trapnested. Bred-to-lay. 


Kage and — oy — 
pr ye my cd ‘atalog of 
pare Yate! yon auaran PD sstarsten, Texas. 






















The Progressive 


Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
Farmer” when you write 
Fes sas Then we guarantee 


Music Helps Make the Home 


{TH the great quantity and variety of 

musical numbers that can now be gotten 
in player rolls, for the player pianos, and 
records, for phonographs, there is no reason 
why every owner of one of these instru- 
ments should not get full enjoyment from 
them. 

There was a time when people complained 
of the limited number of selections which 
could be had. Today this objection no longer 
exists. Music of every variety, to suit all 
tastes will be found in the selections which 
are produced each month. 

To make the matter of selection easy, lists 
are now being printed in classified form. 
The following are a few representative selec- 
tions taken from such lists: 

Holiday and Characteristic Music.—Suitable 
numbers for Christmas, Easter, Patriotic, St. 


Patrick’s Day, Jubilees, etc.: Arkansas 
Traveler; Kun Pua Rosenlani; One, Two, 
Three, Four; Silent Night, Holy Night; 


Snowflakes; Star of the East; Star Spang- 
led Banner; Virginia Reel. 

Music from the Operas.—Bohemian Girl; 
Cavalleria Rusticana; Faust; Jocelyn; Mad- 
ame Butterfly; Rigoletto; Tannhauser; Il 
Trovatore. 

Sacred Music.—Abide With Me; Beautiful 
Isle of Somewhere; Church in the Wildwood; 
Face to Face; The Holy City; In the Gar- 
den; Nearer My God to Thee; Sweet Bye 
and Bye. 

Well Known Waltzes.—At Ev’ning Time; 
Blue Danube Waltz; Drowsy Waters; Flor- 
eine; Italian Nights; Love’s Ship; My Isle 
of Golden Dreams; Sweet Hawaiian Moon- 
light. 

Heavy and Light Classical Numbers.—Fifth 
Nocturne; Meditation; Minuet (Paderewski); 
The Mocking Bird; Moonlight on the Hud- 
son; Narcissus; Rhapsodie Hongroise; Souve- 
nir. 

Standard Marches.—American Patrol; Gen- 
eral Pershing; The Jolly Coppersmith; Na- 
poleon’s Last Charge; National Emblem; The 
Potomac; Repasz Band; Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 

Fortunate indeed is the home that has one 
or two persons who can play the piano, or 
organ. With modern facilities, however, 
through the medium of the player piano and 
phonograph, it is indeed an unfortunate home 
that does not have some kind of music, for 
in that home is lacking one of the greatest 
sources of enjoyment for young and old 


alike. N. P. 
Great Books and Pictures: Where 
to Buy Them 
EVERAL American publishers have 


made collections of the greatest books 
in the world and offer them at very low 
figures. 

One such collection is ‘“‘Everyman’s Li- 
brary’’ with a long list of great books of- 
fered in cloth binding at $1 each. You 
can get the list by writing E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Publishers, New York City. 

Another most excellent list of books— 
offered both in cloth and stout paper 
bindings—is the “Riverside Literature 
Series,”’ issued by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, Mass., at prices ranging from 
24 cents for paper covers to 75 cents in 
cloth bindings. 

Another set of very valuable little 
books, considerably smaller in size than 
the Riverside Series, is ‘‘Macmillan’s 
Pocket Classic Series’’ issued at only 25 
cents a copy by the Macmillan Company, 
Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Either of these publishers will gladly 
send free catalogs to any inquirer. 

If you will send 5 cents to the Elson 
Art Publication Co., Belmont, Mass., or 
10 cents to the Perry Pictures Co., Mal- 
den, Mass., you will get a catalog con- 
taining hundreds of miniature reproduc- 
tions of famous pictures. With such a 
catalog, you can then take your time to 
decide which of these pictures in larger 
size you would most delight to have. 


Useful Temperatures 


Degrees 
Fahrenheit 
A. , SP OPPPOPOCEOUP EE CORTTEE RECT 82 
MPM: 5 is Gis's'gp-e 4 bape bie 4,0 040045 00s 6s 39 
Household refrigerator, proper temperature...... 45-55 
Churnipg 52-62 


Gymnasium, or rooms where occupants are active- 
ly engaged .. physical work or exercise ...... 55 
Ripening of Cream 


poms in which occupants are not exercising 
Normal temperature of the human body deter - 
mined by thermometer under the tongue....... 98.6 
Incubator temperature ..........6..00ees eee 103 
High fever, temperature measured as above...... 105 


PE SOUR 6 uo n'Gé. neta ope uckie soetas er 
Water boils at normal pressure .............+-. 
Plain Sugar Syrups :— 
For syrup, 11 pounds to the gallon......... 219 
For fondant candies ..........0..sesses0: 235-240 
For fudge and other candies of like nature., 240 
For taffy and like hard candies to be pulled 300 
39 brittle, etc. = 
t 


For clear brittle candies, 
For almond and walnut 
Melting point ‘of 


en_ Temperatures for Baking:— 
Custards, me’ soe ies, puddings, etc.. 250-350 
a —. | bread, gerbread, plain cake, 

OS IO 0 nb 0 Gb wk SA neee nducdseaseds 
Parker ae rolls, popovers, and biscuits 400- 50 
Biscuit and pastry ..........0ccceeeecsee 450-550 


Freezing of fruit ices (temperature of. medium) es 


Whipping of cream 
Butter-making 









I get lots of information from The_Pro- 
ofris, Sands, 





ger: Farmer. —Mrs. M. N. Nofris, 





BEE HIVES AND SUPPLIES 


"From Factory 
direct to you at 
reduced whole- 
sale price. 
Grist Mills 
a, te, Seat 


Portable Wood Saw 


CUTS 30 TO 50 CORDS PER DAY. 
Write for Prices. 


New Williams Mill Co., 


NORTH WILKESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 











The Progressive Farme? 











| PUREBRED POULTRY 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 





Rhode Island Red Hatching Eggs 


From High Laying Strains. 
Guaranteed bred for correct 


PRICES: 
Guaranteed hatch 
B. & B. POUL fy FARM. 


color 
3. ys to m per sitting. delivered; $9 to 
WYLAM, ALA. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








EGGS — Leghorns, Rocks, Reds 
$2.50 Per Sitting. 
White Leghorns (Ferris Strain). 
Barred Rocks (Thompson Strain). 
Rhode Island Reds (Owens Strain). 


| Dr. E. A. Lambert, Denton, Ga. 











Returning Orders is 
Too Expensive 


That is what Mr. J. A. Wade, of Vin- 
cent, Ala., tell us. We carried a small 
classified adyertisement on cotton seed 
for him. His letter tells the rest. Read it. 


Vincent, Ala., Feb. 28, 1923. 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Gentlemen :— 


I advertised Cook 1010 and U. 
S. Triumph cotton seed in your 
paper the last half of January and 
the first half of February. I have 
been completely swamped with in- 
quiries and orders. My seed are all 
sold and I have been compelled to 
return about $500. It is costing me 
too much in time and postage to 
coup the demand created by the 
little ads in your paper. Please tell 
the people that my cotton seed are 
all sold. 

Very truly yours, 


J. A. WADE. 
There is no question about the pulling 
ower of a little classified ad in The 
»rogressive Farmer. It will not fail you. 


If you feel doubtful, try it. The results 
will convince you. 


The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Ala. J 











Progressive Farmer 
Agents Wanted! 


F YOU like The Progressive Farm- 

er, we hope you will interest your- 
self in getting others to read it. We 
offer LIBERAL PREMIUMS TO 
CLUB WORKERS and will be glad 
to make you a regular agent. 

Of if you do not care to try for any 
number of subscriptions, why not at 
least get enough to get your own re- 
newal free? For each $1 in subscrip- 
tions for other people that you send 
us, we will renew your own subscrip- 
tions six months free. That is to say, 
send us $2 in subscriptions for other 
people and you get your own sub- 
scription renewed one year free; for 
$3 in subscriptions for other people, 
you get your renewal 18 months, etc. 

Why not renew your own subscrip- 
tion in this way and at the same time 
do one or more neighbors a good 
turn by getting them as Progressive 
Farmer readers? 

















ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 

sorry. Buy advertiond pro- 
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Mississipni Walicy edition, Memphis, Tenn. 


Carolinas-Virginia edition, ae ee 

Carolina and Vege. E circulation 
Texas edition, Dallas, 

circulation 


Circulation all editions —350,000 Feeccteceses 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) — 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 
Georgia Al: -Alsbeme cfition, Birmingham, Ala., covering Georgia, Alabama, and 

ire 


‘exas, covesing Texas and ‘Southern Oklahoma, 65,000 





6 cents a word 


covering Mississippi, Tennessee, 
ansas and Louisiana, be aa circulation es eecitn i ahnd édoeleelad oh 


8 cents a word 


N. C., covering North Carolina, South 


8 cents a word 


5 cents a word 
2% cents a word 
















































































White Rocks—Froni Fishel’s beat miatings. Tees, 
15, $2: 30. i: 45, $5, postpaid. Chas, Holder, 





Fea ae Buff Rocks—Cockerels, $3 to $5; hens, $2 

to $3. Eggs, $3 per 15. Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, 
North Carolina. 

Thompson's Barred Rock Eggs 
and laying strains, $2 sitting. L. 
2, Anniston, Ala. 





-—From best exhibition 
L. Ledbetter, Route 





Thompson Barr Exess—Beautiful birds. $3 
er sitting: 2 for “45. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, 
mise Nash, 1730 34th Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


~ Ringlet Barred Rocks—Exhibition mating, both light 


and dark. First Pen eggs. $5 per 15; $8 per 30, Other 
matings, $2.50. Chicks, 25c each. I. H. Estes, Pied- 
mont, Ala., Route 4. 





Barred Rocks—Aristocrats—Light and dark matings. 
Eggs from prize winners, $4 and $5 per 15. Satis- 
a guaranteed. Write for mating list. J. B. 























(29) 287° 


BABY CHIcCKS 
a8, Baby Chicks—Free 
Farm, Scottsboro, 


Every Week—l0 
Circular free. Noah Bergey, 





ite Leghorus—H. Eg 
mh. list. Ful-O- ‘Pep shorn 
Alabama. 

15,000 Ready Made Baby Chicks 
varieties. Priced to sell. 
Rergey, Pa. 

Chicks—Great Big Illustrated 
Better chicks for less money. 
Windsor, Missouri. 








Chick Book Free—- 
Comfort Hatchery, 





~ Brown Leghorns — Tormehien’s ““Bverlay”’ Strain.— 
Eggs, $1.75 15. Chicks, 25c each. Homer N. Sneed, 
Route 6, Troy, Ala 

“King’s” White Wyandottes — Chicks, Eggs—From 
State winners Trapnested. Free circular. King’s 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 





Baby Chicks, 
alog and prices furnished. 
16th St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


Pullets and on varieties. Cate 
M. Carter, 1120 North 
































































































































Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. (State plainly what editions you wish Mosley, Box 933, Birmingham, > pig cinese Soli 
to use. Cash with order) Superb Barred Rocks (Ringlets, Thompson Direct, eit g Purebred a. o. White iggherne-Laving pal- 
“" e 

Always address: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. sath, fm tus ribbon ‘winners, “Erices reesoabia, Fain Trading Co., Edison, Ger 

Olive Poultry Farm, Pensacola, Fla. Baby , Chicks—2,000, is 
sc. 4 e—2, 000 for 1923—14 popular varie- 
LIVESTOCK faction, guaranteed: All tuates. direct from “Tormob- RHODE ISLAND REDS ties, purebred: Guaranteed. Lowest prices. Catalog 

len.” Oscar Davis, Woodlawn Farms, Athens, Ala. sheers, Cuaton. Me. 

BERKSHIRES Hatching Eggs—Big_ Red, Rangy, Vigorous Stock. Baby Chicks, Pullets and Eggs—7 varieties, rea 

Large Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. _ Bryn, Leghorns (Howser fron my Eeein Sew We satity._Bontviow_ Form. Denifay. Fistee. for delivery. Write for prices and catalog.  C. id 

CHESTER WHITES Cosa. J. B. Sh sveowr, Route A. Booneville, Miss. One Hundred Josttns Bhode Island Red Hens— Cérter, 1120 North 16th St.. Birmingham, Als. 
- $1.50 and $2 each. Miss Pauline L. Weems, Union Baby Chicks—Purebred Whit c h 

Be First in Your Community with Chester Whites— 7S 2 oe c. —— ie Leghorns Excellent ay ley. Springs, Ala. Vall seein tn ee ie omere. ne iz laying 

The Choice registred pigs, $10. Bossy ing £250 te eicting Se end fl 100 Fe 'Gavion _ Hatching Bxgs—Prize Winning 8. C. Rhode Island 1.00@, 12e each. Youngs Hatchery: Ashland, Ais. 
Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Comer, Anniston, Ala. Reds (Harrison Strain Direct)—§2 for 15. W. F. ~ Baby Chicks—1,000,000 for 1923—Purebred, leading 
DUROC-JERSEYS Niche hele White 7 z ot Ra berg, Albany, Ala. — varieties. Quality and live delivery guaranteed. Cata- 
¥ Bell White Legh from Pens 1, 2and My 8. C. Reds Are Bred From Harold Tompkins’ 06 free, _Calhoun’s Poultry Farms, Montrose, Mo. 
wee eee 3 at, $5, ‘gh.s0 and $2 per 15. Hogan tested Rest, Pene—Eegs from dark red. blue ribbon winners, "Baby Chicke—All Standard Breeds—Hatch off each 
females of feed Spe. .50 15; $9 per 100. $3.30 per sitting. BR. M. De Shazo,, Greenville, 8. ©. week. Write for price list. North Alabama Hatchery 
POLAND-CHINAS Nichols, A Als., Route 4. Fancy 8. C. Baie Moog, zn. = Fomphing Strains & Supply Co.. 112 West Clinton St., Huntsville, Ala. 
poy + ae. Ch 
aemiend Poland - Chipes . guaranteed. MINORCAS Mati lint . oe Niew Polay Firm, Ge a. ‘wl Baby ok - lauperes. heen 4 a ae 
DEVONS S. C. Black Minorca Cockerels—$3. John Sensin- quest. Welnst Hill Poultry Farm, Box 91P, Gadsden, 
Cholcest = had © diated’ preceding pens, $10, $18. $20. = 
Devon Cattle—Federal | Sgangeted. Purebred a Strain) Black Minorca Hens— is." at reeding pens, “Bier Ww iy and improved for 11 
breeding, 20 . Palmer, Ridgeway $2. Eggs, $e iss ag. Satis action guaranteed. Hatching st: oon ons #8, eS oy aa Direct zr arbor strain sees a Fs ne a A ck 
a ‘enn. each, pos’ 
GUERNSEYS Springs, Ala. 
ORPINGTONS 8S. C._ Bhode Island Sele Foundation from famous 
Guernsey Bulls for Sale. George Dampken, North Owen, Vibert, and Carver best pens, plus years of Baby Chicks—Rocks, Leghorns—Place orders 
Manchester, ‘Indians. Southern Champions—Buff and White pa pee | A. 4 a -y food size, good as far ip advance as posite Write for catalog and 
, ere. p ate x P- ison- 
ucing Sore Rome old P'enough for wervice. 6. tale, Alabama, a a a those one, is 3 ee Males, ene, #9. 5. burg, Virginia. * pi a 
25; females. . Eggs, s z. * . 
Benneemie. 8. C. Exhibition Heavy Laying White Orpingtons—Eeas, Note: For advertising purposes, till March 15th, Hatching Eges and Baby oS highest egg- 

Guernsey C at Auctii ion 8 Bulls, 10 $1.50, iy and ri per 30, pens. Alabama Or- males at half above prices. J. J. Yarbrough, Head- Producing, trapnested, 8. C. ite Leghorns, at lowest 
Heifers and —¥ 12 x -grade G pete and pington Farm, Scottsboro, Ala. land, Alabama. : Folee i The Freiwald Farm, Box 153, 
cowe—J . ednesday, y - 

Gia ‘blood line and high-class indi . For catalog an a, White Orpingtons— “Cocks coskerls SUSSEX Baby (Chicks—Teshorns, | 15e each." Barred | Rocks 

peng siaeee D.Don, SO MEETS ee Bale Bas. Biren, Spe "Ae” PRM Sire Beda Bil, Reta br'g te dary. Duce Bare Hach 

MS reular. ' ‘or’ ey. Tenn. » 25e. P 
JERSEYS PLYMOUTH ROCKS ery. Jackson, Miss. 

For P White Leghorn Baby Chicks of Superior Quality— 

Big Boggain: J © Dairy ~~ and oo Jersey Sevier, Te wits Rocks — Write Mack Marshal, Columbian Wyandotte Eggs—$2 for 15. J. W. Up- From our own breeding pens exclusively. Safe arrival 
hetfers. 1° thomas Marion, — TiS ae Dae Baran, | stere,_Gente, Als. —— ae free. The Marion Hatchery, 

RED POLLS ae Bea or Ts. ora arnard, jute arion 0. 
Union yt Ala. R. C. White Wyendotte Eggs—$1 per 15, on_yard; 

Best for the South—Dual Purpose Red Polled Cat- ~ Barred $1.50, delivered. Mrs. J. Z. Wells, Boaz, Ala., Rt. 2. age Bt BR gy 
tle—Beef, milk. Write us your wan Grove Rock —15, $2.50. Thompson strain. prize fo heavy laying stock. Chicks, 2c, 
Sa Farm Chuster ‘Borings. Ve.. Halitex Osun” «WW. _M. Cook, Winfield, Als. Jersild’s Invineible Strain White Wyandottes—Breed- each. 2.50 and $3 sitting. postpaid. Holly ui 

ST ONS erred to lay, White Rocke—Eegss, $2 per 15 deliv- ers, hatching cess. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, Poultry farm, Crescent. City, Pia. 
‘ALLI . Livingston, Kellyton, Alabama. Baby Chicks—From heavy layers. Rhode Island 

J. C. Robinson, Seville, Fla — (Volusia) Stud Horse . Kk = ot layers. ." sitting; White Wyandottes—Imported direct. Equs, $3, $5 Reds and White Leghorns, | 3.000 ready fo° cle'inry 
<2 7eare old next March. welahs over, 1.200 Ts, 2 sittings, $9. Mrs. H. B. Durrett, Gor , Ale. and $10 sitting. Cavanaugh’s Wyandotte Yards, Syca- Synum, ‘Proprietor, Tarrant City, Ala. Fun. op 
color dark iron fine specimen. » m 0. 
ehange for 2 young, mules. Winter Laying Strain Barred Plymouth ==" al - 

$2 per sitting. Tubbs Poultry Farm, Jasper, Ala. Columbian PR es er from my blue ribbon Pg Sele—Baby Chicks “Both Co “1 » Be .  Jnland 
ana egks Ringlet” Barred Rocks — Cockerels winners, $2.50 for 15. Arthur Gallimore, Denton, jee trap-nested stock. Norwood Hill Poultry 
North Caroli 
Kase, $2 to $10 15. Mrs. H. A. Weeks, Ssilis. na. Farm, T. 8. Leith, Prop., DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 
DOGS Missias Hatching Eggs—From prize winning White Wyan- — Purebred Baby Chicks—Rarred Rocks, Anconas— 
aro Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs from best ‘lottes. Pens headed by beautiful cocks, direct from From heavy egg producing laying strains; 17¢ each: 

For Sale—Two 7- rmepthe-018 7 -old Tree a saa Sat- qebeition and laying strains. Gardner Bros., Auburn, eeler.”” 15, $2. Mrs. Maud Johnston, Owassa, Ala. live delivery guaranteed. Reference Union National 

fsfaction guaranteed. . Lynn, Ala. Alabam Colebton Weelaettes = Pitas wianes tn: Sabre Bank. Ford Place Poultry Farm, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Scotch Collie Puppies—$7.50 to as each; all regis- 
ae _— George E. itesel, North River, Va. 


le—One i Fox Par agrhe years old, % 





=< Strain White Plymouth Rocks—Bred to 
lay and exhibition, winning best hen in Alabama Fair. 
Eges, $3.50 15. Few choice young pens for sale. C. E. 
Glass, Ensley, Ala. 


best shows for past 3 years. Buy your hatching exes 
from pens mated to produce layers and winners. $3 

$5 for 30. Satisfaction guaranteed. L. E. 
Ween, Denton, N. C. 


Increase Your Flock Average With 
Strain Leghorns—Baby chicks from trapnested hena, 
$15 100. Fine pedigreed half Hollywood cockerels, 
Stanton’s White Leghorn Farm, DeFuniak Springs, 


“Lay or Leave’? 











walker % Williams; $50. sfaction guaranteed. Florida. 
L. P. Dodd, Lynn, Ala. = ee ee 7 
Baby Chicks—20 varieties; 50,000 weekly. From 
Hogan tested flocks. Miller baby chicks are shipped 


‘Wanted—100 Trained 
Poin Setters, 


Epintere, ectent, Tike, Ge. 


RT Dose Write 
Boston B Wri 
, Ga. 


Irish Setter Male—Sire Imported Liner ry Eamon— 
18 months old, ‘ointer bitch pup, 6 months old, 
sire Louisiana ill, field trial winner; $25. If want 
bargains, act quick. J. RB. Smith, Bear Creek, Ala. 

FERRETS 
‘erret. Out Those Rats—List free. J. Younger, New- 
ox’ Falls, Ohio. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 
Hatchi Eggs — Reasonable. Cocks direct from 
Ghepeard. Circular free. A. c. Scarboro, Royston, 






































= Sheppard’s Strain)—$1.50 per 15, 
and upward. ate for mating list. A. A. Acker, 
Lincoln, Ala. 
BLACK SPANISH 
White Face Black Spanish Eg 8—Two pens, $1.50, 
$2.50, prepaid. BR. H. Akins, MeKenzie, Tenn. 
CAMPINES 
Sih po sg on: 15 
Xess. $2, postal “ge Fy Shalton Letcher, Ai Ala. 
CAPONS 





Nine-pound Capons—40c ™. delivered. Dr. Young, 
Fayette, Ala. 





Capons—By New System—Success assured. Book, 
10c. “Simpler Products Co., 8-A, So. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, IT 
CORNISH 
Dark Cornish Egess—$2 per 15. Good hatch - amead 
teed. Mrs. J. L, Nall, Georgiana, Ala., Route 2 
LEGHORNS 
Beautiful 8. C. Buff Leghorns—15 
Paid. Buff Leghorn Farm, Letcher, Ala. 
Brown Leghorn Eggs—From heavy layers; —_ 50 eit- 
ting; $8 a 100. Mrs. B. H. Perrin, Selma, 
conn a . Cc. White Legho — now 
m1 .50 . H. Albright, Halyville, Ala. 














$1.50, post- 

















Cc, ie Tasha Pen eges, 15, $2.50; + utility, 
1s” $1.25 , $5. BR. L. Goldsmith, Atmore, Ala. 
an = “White Leghorns—Eges, $2 sitting; ng 
‘atch guaranteed. Curtis Russell, Guntersville, 
Aebame, 
Improve Your Laying Strain With a 8. C. Brown 


Cockerel for $2. Tennessee Valley Egg Farm, 
Scottsboro, Ala. 

White Leghorne—Beauties; Single Comb; Layers— 

Eggs, fost eee. $2 sitting, delivered. Stella Denton, 





el 





itrain)—World’s 


8S. C, Brown jashorss ( 
$2.25, postpaid. 


Focord "1 Eges, 
. Rienzi, 


=o binge Be ge 


Tormohlen 8 
, $1.25; 30, 





Eges—From purebred a Be- 
; $1.50 15, postpaid. . L 


a 
“tert 





Strain)—Bred to 





age. 15. 8 $8 ie 8. Pu and cockerels, $2 
Ss. C. White ae pasted pens; 
5, EF 30, ae i a $35: 














cepted by other publications. 


follows: 


Write One Progressive Farmer 
Advertiser Each Week! 


We Guarantee Our Advertising to You! 
To Our Progressive Farmer Subscribers: — 


We make the most strenuous efforts to make our Progressive 
Farmer Advertising columns the cleanest in any American farm paper. 
Every year we reject thousands of dollars worth of copy that is ac- 
Moreover, 
ADVERTISING TO YOU, the exact terms of our guarantee being as 


we GUARANTEE OUR 





ments 
report 
thirty days from 


ing columns. 





Pd 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

eiverauument in The Progressive Farmer,” 

any unsatisfactory transac 

date of order, we will refund cost 

price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 

of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 

from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 

We cannot try to ad 
a between reliable business 

ver; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 

vertleing of real estate, because buyers s 
investigate lands before purchasing. 


and will 
to us within 
if such loss results 


st mere trifling 
ouses and their 


per- 








helpful to you, and ask for it. 


wish. 


If u_ believe in The Progressive Farmer you can help us by 
MENTIONING THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER in preference to all 
other papers, when you write advertisers. 
would be an excellent plan for you to make it a rule to look through 
our advertising columns regularly and EACH WEEK SELECT AT 
LEAST ONE ADVERTISER whose catalog or literature might be 
In order to help you do this, we print 
the following blank for your service. 
and address your envelope to any Progressive Farmer advertiser you 


Moreover, we believe it 


Just clip it out, sign your name, 





To the Advertiser Addressed: — 


gressive Farmer. Please 








I am interested in your advertisement as given in this week’s Pro- 
send me further literature and information. 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which 
guarantees to its readers the reliability of its advertisers. 


sete enee CRORE RR eRe EE TET HEHEHE THEE HEHEHE EHH EHH ESE 
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via prepaid parcel post. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Over 10,000 pleased customers. 20th season. Big 
catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, Lancas- 


ter, Missour 





Fems—White Leghorns—Came from Ferris’ 300-eeg 
pen and won first prize at fair, $2 15. Eggs, from 
fine Rhode Island Reds, prize winning Barred Rocks, 
and Heavy Laying White Leghorns, $1 15. Baby 
chicks from any above breeds, lie each. Postage pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Aliceville Poultry Yard, 
Aliceville, Ala. 


GUINEAS 


White Guineas—$2. 50-%. Strain Bourbon Red 
Toms, $10. Valley Viey F Farm, Hamilton, 4 Ala. 


PEA FOWLS 


Wanted—Peafowls. Mrs, Geo. A. Taylor, Monetta, 
South Carolina. 











TURKEYS 


Bourbon Red ey ing Eges—$3.50 for 10. J. W. 
Upehurch, Gordo, Ala. 














Purebred Mammoth Bronze Toms-—$10. Marengo 
Farms, Demopolis, Ala. 

Superb Mammoth White Tome—$10. Mrs. Willie 
P. Thompson, Comer, Ala. 

Bourbon Red Mrs. Dore 


Turkey P - ait for 9. 
Barnard, Union Grove, Ala. 


rebred Buff Turkey Benet. 50 per dozen. Mrs. 


Pu 
Clell Bailey, Route 3, Gordo, 
Two OR MORE BREEDS 


~*"Bverlay”’ Rocks, ‘Reds, Games, Wyandottes, Les- 
pom and etc. —Eags, $1.50 per 15; $6 per deliv- 
erec 


Macon Poultry ” Association, eee, “ibe. 


Ringlet Rock Eggs—From finest cockerel mated pen 
in South; mated by Thompson. Prize winners at 
Montgomery, $5. as, from extra 
large, mated 2-year-olds, choice free- 
range eggs, 50c each, Mrs. A. BR. Sylvester, Comer, 
Alabama. 


Limestone Farm Bureau Poultry Association Offers 
Exgs for Hatching—From all popular breeds, at rea- 
sonable prices, from one sitting up. Backed the 
Association and the meeeners supplying them. “= 
flocks officially Patortad om Fay 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 











Athens, Alabama. 














BEANS 
Mung Beans—Pound, 30c; 4 Ibs., $1. Dewey Clay, 
Hamilton, Ala. 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans--$2 bushel. W. EB 
Cook, Evergreen, Ala. 





O0-Too-Tan Soy and Munz Beans-—-$6 bushel; cash 
with order, Cottongim’s Sced Store, Atlanta, Ga. 

Coote < Quality Osceola Stingless he Velvet Beans 

—$1.75 Early Speckled, $1.50 bu. J. H. Paimer, 
Tennille, gt 


Mammoth Yellow or Bea 
per bushel. 


seed; $2. 
North Carolina. ’ 
nas Beans and Velvet Beans—All varieties. Write 
for prices, stating quantity and varicties wanted. 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co. o., Gaffney, S.C. 
Selected Py Ra Read —- Seamencth Y and 
Black—At $2.20 per = y. B. A Cheek 
with een. Prompt delivery. Reed’ & r Felton, Hert- 








ns—Grown especially for 
. 8 Dudley, Lake Landing, 
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2 (ay 
a 


4 Far y 


Y inital eee Se asa 


huh bee a 


ARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
lies to the 
he gheve ree eo 
Alabama Edition--5,000, Circulation. "State 








BEANS 
0-Too- for seed. 
$7 bushel; os enough to plant acre, $1.50, pre- 
paid: Murray Hill Farm, Irvington, Ala. 





‘e have a limited quanti oe led Vel- 
Deane ‘witch we are offer 


while 
| "has Farmers Co-operative rich & Gin Co., 


























North Carolina 75c, Walter Parks, Pisgah, 
Carolina. 


“Before Buyi Kind Plants—See our catalog. 
Benton Plant Ce, ‘Hapston, Ge. 


snc Plast Farm. wey Ain G0c; 500, T5c; 1,000, $1. 














a Potato Plants—$1 
1,000. Farms, lle, Ga. 

Plants — Ca! Onion — 500, Lined 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000, Oakdale Farm, Birmingham: se 





Plants — Cabbage, Onion — 500, 75 Te; 
45,000, +. Quality Plant Farm, *thomberiile 
Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper, and Potato Sean 


‘oat 25; 











-—Cheap. Catalog. Sexton Plant n Co, Valdosta or 
Cc Plants—$1 1,000. Tomato and — $1. 
1,000, atalog free. Clark Plant Co., Thorcaseiile. 

Georgia. 
Cabbage Plants—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. 
Express ae 1,000, 90c; 10,000, $7.50. ‘Wm. Pon- 


der, Tifton, 








~ 


Bet Game Se ecx! ¥60;' Dashel, $2.50 


Corn—Grown especially for 
A. Ste 





Choreland, Pedigresd “Ekpress Ovher 
: Losing ingest, tron breeders - reg- 
ular CA. Expert Cotton Breeder, 


Atlanta, Ga. 





bushel. W. 





For Prolific Seed Corn— 

Made 50 bushels per acre open field juction, with 

from May to September. Price, cash with or- 

.50 per bushel up to 500 bushels. Ellis & Avant, 
Ala. 

0 Prolific Corn—Practically suckerless and 
Heavy 
20 ears Alabama 

bushel or more, 1250 per bushibl, F 0, 
B. Vinson, Ala. J, A ade. 











Wilkinson Covington-Toole Wilt Resistant Cotton 
Seed—-Pure and sound; papectes and rebred. Nf 
Se gene Sort oe $1. bushel. G, D. Mitch 





College No. 1—Excellent for boli weevil conditions. 
Pure, clean and sound. $8.33 per of 100 Ibs., 
cash with order, C. A. McLendon, Cotton 
Breeder, Atlanta, Ga. 


Soe os _Calaa Be. 3 Catan Send = sound. 

uy pure, 
Siete tale nove tame year. Price: $1.50 bushel, A. 8. 
Kelley, Tennille, Ga. 





























Pedigreed Reid’s White Dent—2 exceptionally sound —— ——— —— 
deep-grained ears; early maturing; greatest w "8 S r “Big ‘Boll “Cotton Seed— 
yield; 22 years’ breeding, artificial pollenization ; field Ginned_ p Put up in “ bus 
selection. As good seed a6 human. skill can, produce. bags. 32 ver bushel Meese), atte on car 
Bushel, $3. booklet free. Reid Bros. Carpenter, Honea Path, 

Wane Fer Sale 1,000 Bushes “Improved Cloyelaba ily 
COTTON Boll Cotton Seed—Price,, $1.2. ¥F. 0. B. Tarboro; 5 
beadiosts "to Bes. w. tt Seed Co., Tarboro, N. C. 

Half and Half Cotton Seed—Booklet free. John M. Naito i Bank. 
Re North ie Cotton Seed—King’s Improved 

150 Bushels Okra Leaf Cotton Seed—$2 bushel. Best Known the South over as. the est of all. 
L. W. Seago, Pinehurst, Ga. orig: $5 bag of 100 





King’s Reimproved Cotton ay Mga per bushel, 
H. L. Coleman, Merry eee . & 

Pure Mead Long Staple © nm Seed—$i. "75 bushel, 
New bags. T. B. Rowland, Vidette, Ga. 


Haif and Half Wannamaker’s Cotton Seed—$2 bu. 














Try me. H. G. O'Neal, Gurley, Ala. 
Pure Si ins Ideal Cotton Seed—$1.50 bushel; 
new bags. I. R. Rowland, Vidette, Ga. 
caret Selected Cook’s 588 Cotven Seed for Sale— 
$5 per 100. B. P. Ward,Loachapoka, Ala. 





Uncle Sam's Tri ig boll, 





direct from one of 

Ibs. Jno. W. King, Louisburg, N, Cc. ae 

Good Night Boll Weert Extra, Early Trice Cotton 

Seed—Will beat ee weevil ; ; Ste ey bushel, Also 

run of the gin, 90 pre 10 per bushel. 
Pitts & Pitts, Inc., syottevill e, Tenn. 


All Lead Varieties of Proven and og Seed 
—Write ay Fk gating quantity and variety want- 











ed. Our cotton seed 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 
Okra Cotton Seed—% bale per acre without 
$2.50 per bushel. Write tor_testimont als and 
lected Irish Grey seed, i. the 


quantities. Sel I 
per i. John H. McMillan, ‘Enigma, 






































umph Cotton Seed—B: 
38 per a i lint; $2 per bushel. W. C. Griffin, ee Ray’ y ~ b 
Webber 49, Ed ibe Cook, Mexi ang Demand great, supp nsure yourself very 
ee Te be 6 Ween ae Cisreland Cotton Seed—Grown under expert super- a — 1 qnarpees Wannamaker oe 
land-use, ee So, ieee $8.60," “Hendrix Young, sion, "Rach ‘variety grown on. separate farm. "90; 50 to 100- bushel 215, bushel F. 0. B 
we ye Tarboro, N. C. Gadel peleus tenner eal A.M .. g-3 J 
~ e-pe King Cotton Seed—$5 per 100 Ibs., “a Pure foun lean els of sound and Goker’s Le Strain 
0.8, Doan Weel! beatere, Sexton Plant ced of } — picking. 7 a. fF No. 1, one year from Coker, which we we 
are in cotton that will t “peat the weevil write the very best staple (1 3-16 to 1% inch) - 
Toole Wilt = Seed—For $1.50 bushel. for our free booklet. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. yh Rm Fg HF eg, BY 
here ins thee seed for 10° years, ‘Solomon & Wannamaker-Cleveland — Standard variety for all and catalog. Cash m Model 
Oates, ~ Ala. Purebred, clean and all sound. $8.33 per Seed Farm W. Wannamaker Sons, Proprietors; 
PA yt Eng ey Seed for Sale—These are of 100 Ihs., cash with order. Special price on fa ed W. W. Wannamaker, Jr., Plant Breeder), Saint Mat- 
-~ up each year. Price: $1.25 bushe! c. McLendon, Expert Cotton Grower, Atlanta, Ga. thews, 5. 
8. elhey. ronnie. Ga. Seed D LIAS 
7 Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland gy ee a. Cotton AH 
Half and Half Cotton Beed—We are farmers a Less bee 
seed dealers. Before ordering seed, write John = ry Foe oe originators oe. 078 $2.75: 50 or —— Dahlias—Sent vreeeia. Write for catalog. Mrs. W. 
Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. $2.50 per bu. edmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Com- 4. Greenlee, Old F . 
Jarvis’ Toole Cotton Lage Fe can pe nee ie merce, Georgia. GRASS SEED 
bushel. D. C. Jarvis, Headland, Ala. ’ é For Sale—Cook 588 Improved Carefully Selected The Drouth-resistant C of the 
Cotton Seed—$2 a bushel; 10 or more bushels, at $1.75. South—Write i i. Fi Georgia-Carolina Co., 
gg yp BL BS er aS Cook's 606-7 Wilt Resistant. $2.25 9 bushel; in 18 0f Geltney. 8 C_ 
ing, write John A. Peddy & Sons. Henderson, ‘Tenn. more lols, $2, KF; 0. 2B. auburn. Auburn Seed Com rmentucky” Blue," Orchard Biye, Hed Top, Wescus, 
Heavy Fruiter—8 bales per acre. Earliest cotton. 40 ton Seed—The weevil and wilt resistant cot- Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., ‘Gaffney, 
bolis weigh pound; 45 per pent lint. Wonderful cotton. 107°" Rarlier ayghen, King. Narrow forked leaves. ts South Carolina. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, on fruit nearly all at one time; bolls toughen early; 
e a. yields 45 per cent lint; seed small. Make bale ber acre HEDGES 
King’s Early Improved Cotton—Matures in 90 days. = | pa Ds. fertilizer on aver ene wie te ty x Hedge Plants—Evergreen nae Amoor ivet-—le 


ahead of weevil. Special prices these fine seed 











"Planting Cotton Pure varieties; early and pro- 
Brown’s No, 1, be bushel; King’s Improved, 
3 1-8 bushel . $2.25 
Pure H and Half, $3 Wanna- 
x from $3. Decatur 

Coal & Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ala. 

Several Thousand Bushels Carefully 
land-Wannamaker ‘and Big ,Boll Planting 
Seed—$1.50 .B.0, B. Smithfield, 
last. at of seed out of that 
bale and ‘to’ acre this 4 of weevil. Austin- 
Stephenson. Co.; Smitafleid, N.C. 



































man’s cotton. 1 to 2 


bushel with order, ance 


























casa Succession, Flat Dutch—Pre- next 30 days, Write today. King Cotton Seed Co., "0; 50 w. 38 $1 per per 100, delivered. Evergreen ‘Nurseries, Conw 
: io. 75¢; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2 Avondale Lavonia, Ga. Be D. . ‘Tygart, t. Nashville, Ga. South Carolina. _ 
5 wt , Ala. 
= KUDZU 








re Plants—Postpaid : » $1; 1, ba 

1.75. Semeade 1,000; 10,000, $7.50." No del 

it Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield wr A 
— 500, 75c; 1,000, ae: over 5,000, $1. 

ican Plant Co., Alma, G 


Send No Money—Wakefleld as Flat Dutch Cab- 
t C. O. D.: 1,000, $1; 0: 














gas 5,000, $4.50 and 
charges, E, W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties ngi- 
ed, postpaid, 250, 50c; 500, 75c; Faas 1. 
pressed, 1,000, $1. Walter Parks, Pisgah, Cc. 
Early Jersey Wakefield a ot wine nemnde 
Onion Plants—100, 25c; $2; 3, 


postpaid, insured. "Chas. e RE,  Chaticoesey.” Ala. 


Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Ag Dutch Cabbage—Collect for postage: 300, 65c; 

90c; 1,000, $1.25. 10,000,000 ready. Jones Valley 
Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


Millions Frost Proof Cabbage Sraate— Laem. well 
rooted, 50 tq bundle, all varieties. Ship Jp 8 * W s. ~ 
isfaction 2 pre aranteed or a refund: 

Fain Trading Co., Edison, Ga. 

Sameer Cabnaes Plants From Grower—Prom 
and cost you less than C. O. 

hi di sized, postpaid, 75c; 500 ex- 
ie inree slant. $1, postpaid. i. O. Parks, Darien, 























aT No yy Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants— 

or express: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, 

$i; 5,000, io: 10,000, $8.50, and charges. Pay on 

arrival. if’ unsatisfactory. Council Plant 
ae "Phomasvitle, Ga. 


for Two Weeks — 





al — 10,000,000 “Frost proof” 
cay ¢ Plants—Leading varieties. 500, 1,000, 
000, $3.75; 10,000, $7; 100,000, Ses: cash. 
Salted or expressed collect. Fine plants, prompt ship- 
ments; delivery guaranted or money cheer- 
fully ded. Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 
Millions of Fine Frostproof Cabbage are 
ids, Succession = — Dutch—Shipped at 
in good condition. Postpaid: 








500, ; 1,000, $1. a5. 1° Express or r mall collect: 
650: 1,000,’ $1; 5,000, $4.50, Thomasville Plant Co.. 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Proof Cabbage Plants—Open field grown, fully 
hardened. Varieties: Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Barly Flat Dutch, Succession and Sure 
Head. Express $1 per 1,000. id parcel 

1,000 for $1.50. 


antee prompt shipment, absolute ‘satisfaction or 


ey refund Ref ank Tif- 
ton, a) National Bank. Tifton Potato Company, 
Tifton, Georgia. 

Ten Million Cabbage ag eee large and 


well rooted; fleld grown tone i sland ‘oa Each 
bundle of of 90 plants var variety ems 








Full count. Quick 





Wi Succession and "iat Dutch (assorted as 
wanted). Postpaid: » T5e; 500, $1; 1,000, 
collect, ‘1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000. 
250; 50, $35. Satisfaction ‘assured. Davis Plant 
Tifton, a. 
Plants — Fulwood’s 


Frost Proof Cabbage 
ow "guccession “and Jersey and Charleston 
Prices by 








Cane Seed Stalks for Sale—Karl G. Daly, 





I ale, Ala. 
Weta for price re ee os oe 




















ington-Toole 
my selections and breeding stock. 
cotton for a better boll, a bi 

you can be assured if ata plant my seed. 


Mr. Joe Williams, 


side his just regular Covington- Toole. 


References: 
First National Bank, Headland, Ala. 
Espy Merc. Co., Headland, 2 
Hawkins Hdw. Co., Headland, Ala. 
Solomon Miche 
Vann Dry Goods Co., Headland, Ala. 
T. B. Woods, Mayor, Headland, Ala. 


C. F. WILKINSON, 


Wilkinson- Toole Wilt Resistant Cotton 


The Best All-Round Cotton That Grows 


In the year of 1912, I bought the main part of the old Covington Farm, where Cov- 
Cotton originated. Since that time I have used this particular farm for 
Have been and am continually re-selecting this 
gger yield and a stronger wilt-resisting quality. 


a farmer of Headland, Ala., who has been planting Covington- 
Toole, bought a few bushels of Wilkinson- Toole Wilt- Resistant, yet pienten along be. 

Here is what he said: 
tell your cotton in the dark, it is so much better.” 


Now if you plant my seed you will plant individual seed that I grow and gin. 
These seed come from a crop of 550 bales in 1922 of vigorous, healthy cotton, grown on 
approximately 1,000 acres under Boll Weevil conditions. 


This cotton has made good for me, and I believe it will for you. 
the purest and best big lot of Toole Wilt-Resistant cotton seed 


Have been selling these seed for 12 years and haven't had a complaint. 
dence is that I am re-selling my old customers. 


Is Hdw. Co., “Headend, Ala. 


Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala. 


All this 


ilkinson, I could 


I believe I have 
in the Southeast. 
A good evi- 


Prices: 

100 th. bags, $4.75 per bag. 
10 bag lots, $4.60 per bag. 
20 bag lots, $4.50 per bag. 
30 bag lots, $4.30 per bag. 
50 bag lots, $4.25 per bag. 


Headland, Ala. 





For Sale — Kudzu Plants. Watkins Stock Farm, 
Troy, Alabama. 


Kudzu Plante for Sale—ai5 per 1,000, delivered, 
R. L. Folmar, Troy, Ala., Route 7. 


Kudzu—The best Hay and Pasture Legume—Builds 
+4 a cents each. Wareview Plant Farms, 
sSenoia wa. 


Kudzu—The greatest pasture and hay crop. Roots 
of every stock like best. Write J. L. White Talla- 
h lorida, . 

LESPEDEZA 
Best Lespedeza Seed—Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 




















New Crop Recleaned inate Seed—Free from 
jeoneee and nut grass Write B. A. Prices, 
ithe " 





1922 Crop Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—Free from 
Johnson grass; $4 bushel. Tom C. McKowen, Jr., 
Delombre, La. 


~ New Crop, Pan Caught, Recleaned Lespedeza Seed 
for Sale—Wire or write for prices. Wallace ra Boyd, 
Houston, Miss. 


Recleaned New Crop Lespedez 
prices. Interstate Seed House, 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


Lespedeza Seed—Free of Johnson grass seed, well 
cleaned, 1922 crop. Guaranteed. Write for prices. 
Jas. H. Tolley, Belle Mina, Ala. 


Recleaned Lespedeza Seed — Free from obnoxious 
grass seed, guaranteed 1922 crop. Reference, Bank of 
eer. $4.90 per bushel. A. R. Annison, Zachary, 

siana. 


Lespedeza Seed—Choice, recleaned, absolutely guar- 
anteed, 1922 crop. Write for -prices. pedeza Secd 
pars Co-operative Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, 

oulsiana. 








a Seed — Write for 
Dept. P.G., Baton 














PEAS 
Seema. Iron, Whips, 
Omaha, Ga 





Mixed. Rood Bros., 




















A woman buys many different 
food products, dozens of fabrics 
and articles of apparel, shoes, 
things for the home, toilet 
preparations—quite probably in 
a year she makes a thousand 
purchases. Personally to judge 
the quality of each, she would 
need to be a chemist, an engi- 
neer, a metallurgist and a good 
many other things. 


So, given the choice, of course 
she buys the goods she knows 
in preference to those she does 
not know. Ard she is going to 
have that choice for a good 
She is boss. 


many years. 





Women Know What They Want 
—and Get It 


Manufacturers who want to 
work for her must realize this: 
—They must put in their appli- 
cation at once; convince her of 
their intention and ability to 
give her merchandise of known 
value; and then live up to the 
standard. 

For she is a just but ruthless 
boss. She neither forgets nor 
forgives. She rewards loyal 
service with loyalty, but her 
condemnation of broken faith 
is final. 

Her favor is the sunlight of 
success; her indifference, the 
outer darkness. 














Wanted—Cow wpeee A quantity. Name quantity, 
variety, and price. F. H. Vernon, 2733 Hanover Circle, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

For Sale—Peas—Sound, clean. 
poorwills, New Eras, Blacks, at $2.50 per 
sacked F. 0. B. Guin, at L. wou Guin, Ala. 


All Varieties, Sound New Crop 8 —In car lots 
and less. Write for prices, stating varieties and 
—_ wanted. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 


th Carolina. 
PECANS 


Extra Choice, Bred- Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale— 
pecan nursery in world. Every ne guaranteed. Cata- 
log and orice list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton, Miss. 


Guaranteed Budded or Grafted Pecan Trees—Schiey, 
Varieties—Good 


Stuart and Success root systems and 
well packed. Satisfaction or 





Unknowns, 5, Whip- 














money refunded. : 
is the time to ——— f os a catalog. Harlan " 


Farms Nursery, 
Savie- TATE PaseaE eee LaTe 
Porto Rico Potato Draws—$1.25 1,000. A. S. Wells, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
All Kinds Plants—At reenenatio prices. Catalog. 
Sexton Sexton Plant Co. , Valdost a, Ga. 
nacnolee Certified Porto Rico Yam Seed—$1 bushel 
hamper. A. A. Pigford, Lumberton, Miss. 


J. BR. Batten, Vigne. Ga., Route 1—Porto Rico 
Potato Plants—$1. 1,000, cash with order. 

One Car Big aoa Jersey Seed Potatoes—Direct 
from New Jersey last seer: T5e bushel crate, F. 0. B. 
R. os Hardy, Senoia, Ga. 

evasion pi pein, B00 WIR, “Rolf cae 
— 
J. H. Williams, Coffee, Ga. 


1,000; 9000 18,000, $38 1000. 1,000, ily pesrantien Sort 
——¥- = 
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POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER—EGGPLANT 


Genuine Porto Rico romte Plants—April, May and 
June delivery; $1.25 1,000. pepper and to- 
mato plants, $1.50 per 1,006. Southeastern Plant Co., 
Pitts, Ga. 

Genuine Nancy “Hall Potato Plants—In_ root | protec- 
tion; 500, 98c; 1,000, $k88, prepaid. ‘‘What?’’ Yes, 
prepaid. Agents wanted. Kentucky Plant Co., Hawes- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Seed Irish Potatoes — Irish Cobbler, 
Money Maker—Only 2 cents Ib. Onion sets, 

§ for 25 cents. The Cut Price 











Early Rose, 
10 cents 





Rewuires experien: oe elie t aes res d 
no 108. a r an 
fuel saver. ee oo, 2e. Every lady a pros- 
pective aye. or commission. Ladies can 
easily ma $50 y aS at spare time. Write the 
Imperial Sad Iron Co., Dept. 57, Fort Worth, Texas. 


AGENTS 





= INCUBATORS—BROODERS 


Perfect Fireless Brooder (U. 8S. Patent)—Absolutely 
reliable under all con ditions; adapted to every cli- 
mate; insure - of baby chicks; easily operated 
and ‘sanitary; from fire; makes chicken- 
raising profitable and pleasant. Send for circular. 
Perfect Fireless Brooder Co., South Jacksonville, Fla. 








Fruit Trees—We have - - Agents wanted. Terms 
right. Concord Nurseries Dept. : 25, Concord, Ga. 

Agents — Big Money Selling Arteraft Seif- filling 
Bamboo Fountain Pens—Sells on demonstration. Price 
$1.25; sample 75 cents. T. J. Young, Jr., Box 587, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701 Amsterdam, Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Persistent Advertising Brings Better Results—Don’t 
miss an issue in The Progressive Farmer 


Be a Detective—Excellent 
travel Waite C. T. Ludwig, 
Kansas" Cc ity, Mo. 


Notes, 








opportunity, good pay, 
963 Westover Bldg., 
Accounts, Claims — Collected anywhere in 
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—BSend and roll for 6 beautiful 
fneltone Studio, pring ro ' a oe ee 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
““Tatting.”” Mrs. D. G. Murray, Hawkinsville, Ga 
Beautiful Crocheted Wool Hats—$3.50. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. C. A. Wootten, DeLand, Fila. 


























PATENTS 
Patents—Before submitting invention, write for in- 
formation concerning procedure, cost, and ability of 
attorney Thege promptly furnished. References to 
clients in your state. B. . Fishburne, ee A 
Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., Washington, D. © 
PRINTING 
Special—For small merchants and others requiring 
printing in small quantities. Unusually desirable sta 
tionery, 250 full size letter ee any tint, and 150 
envelopes to match, postpa 2.50, Samples and 
prices for stamp. Kiley’s Print Shop. Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky 
PRODUCE 
Farmers—Express us your wool, beef hides, horse 
hides, old and new geese feathers, beeswax, ginseng, 
and get top price. J. KE. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 





SYRUP 


Wanted—One or two thousand gallons good Ribbon 
cane syrup. R. J. Goode, Gastonburg, Ala. 


For Sale—Pure Ribbon Cane coree races six i0- 

cans to case; $3.75 per case, F. B. Atmore; 
cash with with order. No samples at but syrup 
guaranteed. H W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 























quart. Package seeds, world. No charges unless collected. May’s Collection 
Seed House, Hendersonville, N. C. Se Agents—We Pay Well for Your Spare Time—If you Agency, Somerset, Ky 
Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Big Stem Jersey, own a car we pay you for using same in our work a na aa: PLE = - EP 
Nancy Hall and Old Fashion Yam—True to variety. You know everyone should read The Progressive Farm- AP S 
Chemically treated under strict Government inspectors. er, therefore you will have no trouble selling subscrip- Evaporated Apples—25 Ibs., $3.75; 12 Ibs., $2; de- 
Porto Rico the most popular for Southern trade. Big tions for us. Write for our liberal cash proposition tO jivered  ¢ laypool-Hazel, _Springdale, —s: + 
Stem Jersey the favorite for the large Northern mar- agents. Address Agency Department, The Progressive —— ~~ ~— = + 
kets. Shipment beginning April Ist, or earlier if de- Farmer. BEEWARE 
on By Me iy Ne wy a7 a "for prepaid I Manufacture Cypress Beehives and Supplies—Write 
pareel post, add 50 cents per 1,000. Our larg ; e busi - MACHINERY for prices. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 
ness has been built up on our policy of satisfaction 
guaranteed. Reference, Bank of Tifton, National Saw Mills, Shingle a Water Wheels. A. A. FEED 
Bank. Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. DeLoach Co., Atlanta, Ear Corn — Extra good quality. Also good hay. 
STRAWBERRIES Allow Tour Adverse» Cr » to Make Good” oe ee ey, We or wire for prices. Van Grisham, 
Run it consecutively and better 
puse—Anne leas) nk iseme ‘vortenien, ny the = Gearhart Knitting Mectine esheets conditicn, rn HIDES 
famous Cullman, Ala., section; well crated and packed, er been wu 2 Ibs. sock wool, $35, Mrs. T. press Horse, Mule and Cow Hides to Athens Hide 
$2.50 1,000. B. A. Hoenig & Son, Cullman, Ala., White, ‘Livingston, Ala. Athens, Ga. 
Route 1. For Sale—One Steel King Power Hay Press—Mount- HONEY 
WATERMELONS ed on wheels; capacity 1,000 bales = = om = 
new; will take $200 for same. Also o pacity Pure Palmetto Honey—By insured parcel ee: 6 
Belect Tom Watson and Kleckley Sweet Melon Seed eeme Pieler cesles, price $00. Atmore Milling Ibs., $1.25; 12 Ibs., $2.40. Ralph Boswell, Wilson, 
50 cents 9 pound large quantity, special price, Dun- Elevator Co., Atmore, Florida. 
can Whi ton, G Farmers’ Chance—As we are ou di KODAK FINISHING 
sized tractors heavier tractors, will * sell one 
Waetermelons—For fall information, write to C. A. Craig, 12-25 and one International Titan 10-20 at a 





Searmend. » Perry, Ga., propagator of Ps Most pect 
on 4 . 3 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AnD PLANTS 





mechanical condition. 


Both tracto’ good 
Peace "Plantation, Burnsville. Ala. 


Kodak os by we Was Films developed free. 
Prints, 3¢ to W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, p 3 By 





TOBACCO 

Kentucky Tobacco — Select chewing or smoking, 4 
Ihs., $1; 5, medium, $1, postpaid. Clements Tobacco 
Association, Hawesville, Ky. 

Tobacco— Yellow Pryor—Chewing, 4 Ihs., $1.75; 10 
$3.25. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.25; post- 
paid. Pittman Tobacco Co., Mayfield, Ky. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1. 75:10 
hs., $3. Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10, $2. Pay wheo 
received. Tobacco Growers’ Union, Paducah, Ky. 














Plants That Please. BR. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 


We Ship Highest Grade Plants Cheaper—See our 
new catalog. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga. 








New Crop legets eza Seed and Peas—Guaranteed. 
py wire D. C. Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss., 
‘or prices. 





We Have a Limited Supply of Osceola Beans, O- 
Too-Tan Beans, and African Honey Dew (Syrup) 
Cane 5S for Sale—Write for illustrative catalog. 
Marett Farm and Seed Company, Westminster, 8S. 


Genuine Pearl Cattail Millet—Best forage grown. 

10 Bs., $1.60; 50 Ihs., $7. Selected Irish Grey 

and Watson melon seed, pound 50c. Old-fashioned 

Florida velvet beans will cover your field with heavy 

foliage; peck, $1; bushel, $3.50. Address, Sullivan, 
Laurel Hill, Fla. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Free—Send for Free Book on Hardy Trees, Plants, 
Shrubs, Vines and Seeds—From the heart of the 
Ozarks. Ideal for reference. Lists hundreds of varie- 
ties at low prices; directions for planting; special 
offers, etc. Book free. Write today. Arkansas Seed 
& Nursery Co., Dept. M2, Fayetteville, Ark. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


$ We do not extend our general advertising guar- 




















yermitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 











ALABAMA 


For Cheap South Alabama Farm and Cut-over Farm 
Lands—Write Stevens & Be nnett, Samson, Ala. 


Fine 40-Acre Farm—-80 in cultivation; balance tim- 
ber and pasture; good smooth land; nearly clear 
stumps; 2 good houses, good barn, fine water, good 
orchard; 1% miles Jemison High School. $1,600; $400 
eash, balance 5 years. Good mule thrown in. Imme- 
diate possession. J. M. Glasscock, Jemison, Ala. 


FLORIDA 


550 Boxes Oranges From 10-Acre Lakeside Farm— 
Beside improved road; 10 minutes’ walk to depot; 
stores, schools, churches, etc.; in heart of Florida’s 
tourist and fruit section; early potatoes show big 
profits; well fenced; loam tillage; 230 orange trees— 
550 boxes in 1921; 40 peaches, 40 pears; beautiful 
shrubbery; house with large piazza; magnolia shaded 
lawn; lake view. To settle affairs, $1,800 gets it; only 
$800 needed. Details page 28, big new Catalog Flor- 
ida orange groves, winter homes, farms. Copy free. 
Write today. Strout Farm Ageney, 1210 GE Graham 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

















A SPRING SPECIAL 


Good Only for Orders Mailed in March 





Right now you are interested in your 
Spring Garden and Chickens 


HERE IS JUST WHAT YOU NEED— 


1 Copy Massey’s Garden Book, 
1 Year’s Subscription to American Poultry Advocate, 
1 Year’s Subscription to The Progressive Farmer, | 


ALL THREE—Only *17° | 


But for March Only—So Order Now! 


The Progressive Farmer:—Enclosed find $1.25, for which 
send me your “Spring Special ’’ 








Sor LOANS 


“Jemison Farm Loan Service’—As exclusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in 
the world, we are prepared to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100,000, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 
spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
2ist St., Birmingham, Ala. We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Teacher—Let me tell you how to get a first-grade 
license. B. S. Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 


Earn $100 Monthly—Spare time; 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Service, Dept. A, 312, St. Louis, Mo. 


You Are Wanted—Men, Women—Government Jobs— 
$1,140-$2,300 year. List positions free, Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. ‘R-140, Rochester, ee 


$35 Week—Boys, Men Wanted—Become Automobile 
Experts—Many spring vacancies. Learn while earning. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R-418, ee: SE A 


All Men, Women, Boys, Gir to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government Portions $117- $190, traveling or 
pao a write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, imme- 


Wanted: Women-Girls—Learn Dress Designing-Mak- 
ing—$35 week. Learn while earning. Sewing experi- 
ence unnecessary. Sample lessons free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. R-540, Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Earn $110 to $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail- 
way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after three 
months’ spare time study, or money refunded. Excel- 
lent opportunities. Write for free Booklet, G-92. 
Standard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALESMEN 


Salesmen — Sell Roof and House Paint Direct to 
Users—Modney-making proposition. Farmers and teach- 
ers make successful representatives. Old Trusty Paint 
Co., Dept. H, Urban Block, Louisville, Ky. 


Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work, Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics — Send 
today for free copy America’s most motor mag- 
—_ Contains helpful articles on overhauling, re- 

ignition, carburetors, batteries, etc. Automo- 
bile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


a og Dey — Sree prost. You simply write 
eeamieed hetery fog, men. women, = 
i) 











writing for papers. 
Publicity 
































from 
Chee Mills Co., 





Progressive Farmer Agents not allowed to sell this offer—it’s net. 
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ONE 


In one day last week, eighteen of 


dandy pig. 


I will give you a fine, purebred 


for me. 
do and how to do it. 


write me today. 


Care Progressive Farmer :— 


registered pig. 


P.. O. 





EIGHTEEN PIGS IN 


their clubs and we had the pleasure of ordering each of them a 


Every day four or five pig clubs are completed: 


LET ME GIVE YOU A PIG! 


breed you like best—Duroc, Berkshire, Poland-China, or Hamp- 
shire—express prepaid to your station, if you will do a little work 


Fill in the blank below and I'll tell you just what you will have to 


Hundreds of others have earned fine pigs—you too can earn one— 


J. L. MOGFORD, Subscription Manager— 


Please tell me how I can do a little work for you and earn a fine 
If others earn them I know I can. 


2: See | See: ee 


DAY! 


our pig club workers completed 


pig—registered in your name—the 


ee ee 











Natural Red Leaf Tobacco — Direct to consumes, 
remese, a grade, 5 Ibs., $1.75. Smoking 5 bs,, 
fi 25. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bank 











of Sharon. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco ae or strong. Extra fine 
smoking, 5 8. $2; 20, $3.60; pipe free, 
Hand-picked chewing, 5 be, $1.50; 10, $2.50. Tobaceo 
Growers’ Union, Murray, Ky. 

Natural Leal Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10 

»' 5 . 





Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 
Hickory Ridge Farms, May- 





25; 20 Ibs., $4. 
field, Kentucky 











Homespun Tobacco—C pewing; 5 Ws., $1.75; 10 Bs. 
$3. Smoking: 5 Ibs., $1.2 10 lbs., $2. Pipe an 
recipe free. Send no money: pay when received. 
United Tobacco Growers, Mayfield, Ky 

Homespun , <Tobacco— ‘Chewing, 5 tbs., “Fi “15; 10 Ibs., 
$3; 20 . Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ds., 
$2; 20 Ibs., 50. Send no money, pay when received. 
Co- operative Tobacco Growers, _Paducah Kentucky, 

Homespun Tobacco Sm oking, 5 Ibs $1 25; 10 s., 
$2; 20 Ibs., $3.50. Chewing 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10 Ibs., $3, 
Furnish free recipe for preparing Send no money. 
Pay when received. O’Connor Smokehouse, Mayfield, 


Kentucky. 





Free-ConKkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of —y about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, oe, e Tells how to keep 
by healthy an and, — te, = L.- om pes, } Whete 
inner or a essiona: nke e 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stampe to pay x 


THE G. E.CONKEY CO. 6525 Breadway, Cleveland, Chie 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

















INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 


DUROC HOGS 


perme lige wage 
GRORGE M. BROWN, Owner. e of 
WILLETTA’S WOODLAWN KING (Little 
Daddy), 1921 International Grand Cham- 
pion Boar, and his big brother— 
oon” LONG LEGS, Grand Ch on Boar, 
921, Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., and 
iat State Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Daddy Family Win 


At the three Largest Fairs held in the South 
this fall, to-wit: 
Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Tenn. 
Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 
Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga. 
The Boar chosen as GRAND C paseriey was 
SIRED by one of our Herd Boars, pdY 
LONG LEGS. 
JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 
No matter what other blood lines you have 
in your herd, the progeny of our GREAT 
BREEDING BOARS will help improve it. 
They are of the QUALATY that as yet have 
not been surpassed. 
AT REASONABLE PRICES we offer for sale 
GILTS AND SOWS BRED TO OUR HERD 
BOARS. Also a few PIGS of either sex. 
Write for Prices and Other Information. 
NANTAHALA FARMS, 


a DORCHESTER, GEORGIA. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — 500 Head 


in Herd on an Exelusive H —_- 
Everything Immuned by Double 
BRED we OPEN SOWS and GtLTS. ‘SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 
Best blood lines of the breed: Can supply from one 
to s carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITE UB. 














BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. 
ail 











GUERNSEYS 





A GUERNSEY BREEDER 
WRITES : — 


“T realize that one of the great- 
est mistakes of my life was in not 
making a start with Guernseys ten 
years sooner, at the time I first 
thought of doing so.” 


Why Not Profit by the 
Mistakes of Others? 
BUY GUERNSEYS NOW! 


ON WRITE 


act Amenican at QUERNGEY CATTLE, 
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VALVE-IN- HEAD 








The Standard of Comparison 


Convenient to Care for and to Drive 


e 


It’s a real pleasure to own a Buick not only 
because of its dependable performance, but 
also because Buick has so many conveniences 
that simplify its care and operation. 


A few moments will reveal exactly how 
wii every day maintenance of Buick cars is 
aren: Woiohes 2006 quickly, easily, and cleanly done. 


5 Pass. Touring 885 

3 Pass. Coupe- 1175 

S Pee Towing The variety of these features and the com- 
Sedan - 132 


Sport Roadster 1025 fort that they provide to the owner can be 
Sines fully appreciated only by personal inspec- 


2 Pass, Roadster $1175 


§ Pass. Touring 1195 tion of the 1923 models. 


5 Pass. Touring 
Sedan --+- 1935 
5 Pass. Sedan - 1985 
- 1895 


ing 1435 : —. 


2195S 
1625 
nate @Ss 
SS — 
Prices f. o. b. Buick Factor- 


ies; government tax to be SS ~~ 
added. Ask about the G. M. LS a> 


A.C. Pian, whick This new gasoline tank filler Oil is easily poured into the No bother—no muss—to drain the 
provides for Deferred insures quicker, cleaner de- crank case through this crank case now. Just turn the handle 
Payments, livery of ALL the gasoline. lengthened oil filler. of drain cap release under the hood. 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


MM mn cr mn mm nn Tn i Ti TT. TT i mm mn Tm TMM Tm nmr | 
When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them, 


4, on 
“so SE 
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